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She will be canonized on Sunday, July 7. 


Mother. Catiint 


By THEODORE MAYNARD * 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


Nn Mar. 31, 1889, a ship carrying 
Q) 1,000 immigrants, nearly all Ital- 
_” ians, arrived in New York. On 
board were a group of 
nuns who had come to 
work among neglected 
Italians there, The nuns 
were led by a slight, di- 
minutive,and childlike- 
looking woman _near- 
ing 40. She was Mother 
Cabrini, General and 
Foundress of the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. Neither 
she nor her companions 
knew English; they 
were aware of the immense difficulties 
ahead; they had no money. Neverthe- 
less they had come; for Archbishop 
Corrigan had written, assuring them 
they would be welcome. 

Thus there landed on our shores the 
first citizen of the U.S. who will re- 
ceive the honor of canonization, Beati- 
fied since November, 1938, she would 
already be canonized had it not been 





for the war. Now, we shall soon be able 
to speak of St. Francesca Cabrini. 

Despite the Archbishop's assurance, 
the little party’s wel- 
come to America was 
anything but auspi- 
cious. The Fathers of 
the Italian church on 
Roosevelt St. met them 
at the pier, but had to 
tell them, when they 
asked to be taken. to 
the convent, that there 
Was no convent; in- 
deed, no place at all to 
stay. They spent that 
night, one of horror, in 
a couple of rooms on the edge of Chi- 
natown, in an indescribably filthy 
rooming house. 

Next morning, Archbishop Corri- 
gan received them somewhat coldly. 
He was not expecting them just then; 
furthermore, the Archbishop and an 
American !ady with an Italian title, the 
Contessa Cesnola, who had intended 
to establish the Sisters in an orphanage 


*Pillars of the Church. 1945. Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., N. Y. City, 3. 308 pp. $3. 
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on 59th St., had come to a serious dis- 
agreement. He strongly disapproved of 
the location the Contessa had chosen, 
and refused to allow the nuns to occu- 
py it. 

At this first interview he actually 
told Mother Cabrini that the only thing 
he could suggest was that she return to 
Italy. Her answer was to produce a let- 
ter written by the future Pope Benedict 
XV authorizing her coming. “No,” she 
said, “I came here by orders of the 
Pope, and here I remain.” 

The Archbishop later became a great 
friend of Mother Cabrini, and, in fact, 
before that first interview was ended, 
was partly won over. He found lodg- 
ings for the nuns at the orphanage con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Charity near 
by; and three weeks later, when he and 
the Contessa were brought together, 
his prohibition was lifted. His main 
objection was that 59th St. was too ex- 
clusive a neighborhood for an orphan- 
age; but when he advanced his second 
objection, that the $5,000 the Contessa 
had collected would not last long, 
Mother Cabrini knelt before him and 
reminded him that in the Our Father 
we ask only for our daily bread, not for 
complete security. When Francesca 
Cabrini sailed for Italy three months 
later, she had gathered 400 little girls 
in her orphanage, and had an Italian 
school in Little Italy. 

Mother Cabrini was born in a vil- 
lage near Lodi on the inland plain of 
Lombardy, and she grew up a beauti- 
ful, pious, but extremely delicate child. 

‘While still a little girl she had a con- 
\viction that she was called to be a mis- 


sionary. Her favorite game was sailing 
lntle violet-filled paper boats on the 
river. Those violets were, in her imagi- 
nation, the missionaries she was going 
to send all over the world. 

She was, however, able to carry out 
her ambitions only after a long wait. 
Not only that, but for a long, dark 
period it appeared that she was going 
in a direction that would make her am- 
bitions impossible of attainment. She 
was persuaded by a friend whose name 
will always be remembered in connec- 
tion with hers, a Monsignor Serrati, to 
try for two weeks to bring about order 
in a small orphanage he had in his 
parish at Codogno. She remained there 
for six overcast, tangled years. 

But during this trying time, Fran- 
cesca was, in effect, building up a new 
Order within the orphanage by train- 
ing some of the older orphans, inspir- 
ing them with her ideals. Over and 
over, she assured them the day would 
come when they would be missionaries, 
though there was no indication how 
this could be. 

When the orphanage was abandon- 
ed, Francesca bought, with money sup- 
plied by Monsignor Serrati, a tumble- 
down Franciscan friary in the town, 
and founded a new institute, the one 
that was eventually to be known as 
that of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. In helping her, however, 
Monsignor Serrati had no intention 
of furthering her missionary plans. 
Twice, when Francesca had applied to 
Religious Orders for admission (she 
had taken her vows as a nun while in 
the orphanage) he advised them to re- 
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‘ject her, because of her physical frailty. 

Had she not been rejected, she would 
never have been able to do the work 
to which she was certain God was call- 
ing her. 

The new Order expanded rapidly. 
Yet the Monsignor, instead of being 
glad Francesca was receiving so many 
applications, pointed out that she would 
have to enlarge the convent, and had 
no money. She met the situation by 
setting her nuns to work as bricklayers, 
and though the experiment was not 
particularly successful, at least experi- 
ence was gained which was afterwards 
very valuable. In later years, Mother 
Cabrini often acted as her own con- 
tractor. 

Mother Cabrini possessed unsuspect- 
ed qualities which the occasion drew 
forth. But those close to her were espe- 
cially aware of her mysterious gifts, 
which they could not but look upon as 
supernatural. Time after time when 
her convents ran short of bread, milk 
or wine, she would suggest that the 
kitchen Sisters look again; and what 
was needed was found where ten min- 
utes before it had not been. The same 
method was employed sometimes when 
the question was one of finding money 
for a contractor. Casually, Francesca 
would toss over her shoulder, “Have 
you looked in that drawer, Sister? 
Well then, look.” And there would be 
a pile of bills. This sort of thing oc- 
curred from the first days at Codogno. 
It was at Codogno, too, during the 
infancy of the Order, that the Sister 
who shared Francesca’s room awoke 


one night to find the room flooded 
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with light. “Mother! Mother!” the 
Sister exclaimed. “Did you see that?” 
From the other bed came the calm re- 
ply, “Yes, I saw it; it’s nothing.” But 
the next night, and for the rest of her 
life, Francesca slept alone. 

Francesca could bring herself to wait 
only seven years after the founding of 
her Order before going to Rome for pa- 
pal approval. She was warned against 
attempting it, especially so soon. Nev- 
ertheless, with a single companion and 
two shabby suitcases and hardly any 
money, she went to Rome at the end 
of 1887. After several discouraging 
weeks, the Rule of her institute was 
approved; and with that the world was 
opened to her missionary labors. 

At that moment Bishop Scalabrini 
of Piacenza entered upon the scene. He 
had specially interested himself in the 
deplorable social and religious condi- 
tions of the Italian immigrants in the 
U.S., and had founded a Congrega- 
tion of priests to work among them. 
He tried to persuade Mother Cabrini 
to go also, and by way of bringing fur- 
ther pressure, secured the invitation 
for her from Archbishop Corrigan. 

Francesca, however, was reluctant 
to give up her ambition of being a mis- 
sionary to China, and she did not at 
all relish the prospect of her nuns act- 
ing as auxiliaries to the Scalabrini Fa- 
thers, which was what the Bishop had 
in mind. 

Just then she had one of those 
dreams which always seemed to come 
to her at critical moments. In it she 
saw a procession of saints, her dead 
mother among them, urging her to ac- 
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cept the proposed American mission. 

She now asked Leo XIII to decide 
for her. He listened to the diminutive 
nun kneeling before him, and gave his 
answer, “Not to the East but to the 
West.” She hesitated no longer. It was 
the beginning of a lifelong friendship 
between the Pope and herself. 

Members of her Order were never- 
theless greatly worried that she pro- 
posed to go to America herself. Some 
time previously she had been given 
only a year or two to live. Therefore 
they begged her at least to see a doctor. 
His answer was, “If you really want 
my opinion, you'll die unless you do 
go.” She had nearly 30 years of intense 
activity before her. 

She stayed in New York just long 
enough to get the orphanage in opera- 
tion and to start a school for the Scala- 
brini Fathers. To support those works 
she and the Sisters had to go begging 
every day in Little Italy. After three 
months, she returned to Italy for re- 
cruits. 

Archbishop Corrigan had already 
taken a strong fancy to Mother Cabrini 
and often invited her to go with him 
on visitations outside New York. On 
one such occasion, at Peekskill, he had 
pointed to the other side of the Hudson 
and remarked, “Now ¢hat’s where you 
should have your orphanage.” What 
he had in mind appeared a little later 
when the Jesuits sent her word that 
they were giving up their novitiate in 
the Catskills and offered it to her at a 
very low price. She hurried back to the 
U.S. The moment she saw Manresa 
(now known as West Park), she ex- 


claimed, “Why, this is the very house 
I saw in my dream!” She also foretold 
on that first visit that it was the place 
she would be buried, Undeterred by 
the fact that the water supply was in- 
adequate (the reason the Jesuits were 
relinquishing the place), she bought 
the property. She quickly located the 
water the Jesuits had never been able 
to find, and said that the blessed Virgin 
had located it for her. 

As soon as she had put things into 
operation, she projected a new enter- 
prise. In the fall of 1891 she took 28 
Sisters to Nicaragua, where, in Gra- 
nada, she opened a school. Despite 
much opposition, it prospered until, a 
couple years later, revolution broke out 
and the Sisters were ejected by soldiers. 
On the way back to New York she 
founded a mission at New Orleans. 

Hospitals until now had never had 
any part in her plans. But the Scalabri- 
ni Fathers had a small one in New 
York City, and when this was on the 
point of closing because of mismanage- 
ment, Francesca was asked to take 
over. She was reluctant to do so, even 
though the Cardinal Prefect of Propa- 
ganda told her she would do well to 
accept this new work. Then she had 
another dream. In it she saw our Lady 
walking through a crowded hospital 
ward helping the sick, When Frances- 
ca, recognizing her, ran up to give her 
assistance, our Lady said, “I am doing 
what you refused to do.” After that 
Francesca refused no longer. 

But the hospital landed her in diffi- 
culties, The mortgagors foreclosed; so 
Francesca decided to start her own hos- 
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pital. She had at her disposal only $250. 
This paid the rent for a month for two 
adjoining houses on E. 12th St., and 
for fifteen cheap beds. Those were for 
the patients she moved from the up- 
town hospital; she and the Sisters 
would sleep on the floor for the time 
being. 

They moved in before gas or water 
was available. The food had to be 
bought at a restaurant and heated on 
a stove in the center of the ward. A 
few assorted bottles of medicine con- 
stituted their entire pharmacy. A doc- 
tor had lent them a set of instruments, 
and someone had given them an am- 
bulance. Never could $250 have been 
made to stretch so far. Even so, Sisters 
had to be sent out every day begging. 
As that year was the 4th centenary of 
the discovery of America, Francesca 
named her hospital for Columbus, the 
first immigrant to America from Italy. 
Under his name all Italian factions 
could unite. 

Hardly had she taken possession of 
her hospital than she was off to Italy. 
There she had her center; there she 
had to train her recruits; there she 
needed to withdraw from time to time 
for a period of spiritual renewal after 
intense activity. She had become inti- 
mate with Pope Leo XIII, and saw him 
often. Once she encountered the 84- 
year-old Pontiff as he was being car- 
ried in his sedan chair. He signaled her 
to approach. “Let us work, Cabrini; 
let us work, and what a heaven will 
be ours!” She smiled and answered 
that she liked to work and therefore 
wondered whether she would get any 
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merit on that account. “Heaven,” he 
answered, “is for those who work like 
you.” 

In America, still larger undertakings 
awaited her. Chief of these was estab- 
lishment of her institute on the South- 
ern continent. After a visit to the nuns 
who had settled in Panama after ejec- 
tion from Granada, she went to Buenos 
Aires, where she founded a school, 
crowded from the outset. In a few 
months she was able to sail for Europe. 
She saw clearly that to conduct schools 
in South America she would require 
Spanish-speaking nuns, She therefore 
planned to make foundations in Spain, 
and her eyes also turned to Paris and 
London. 

She met the Infanta Eulalia in Paris, 
and through her came an invitation to 
Spain from Queen Maria Cristina. The 
Queen wished to have one of her nuns 
as governess for the royal children, and 
though Francesca would not consent, 
she did gain what she needed: convents 
that would bring her vocations from 
well-educated young Spaniards. 

The year 1899 was one in which she 
concentrated upon the founding of 
schools for Italian immigrants. In one 
instance, she began operations with 60¢ 
capital. Chicago marked her first move 
westward. She pressed on to Denver, 
with the intention of striking for the 
Pacific coast. Between labors, she dart- 
ed incessantly to Europe or South 
America; everywhere she went she 
founded a new house. Her institute 
was growing by leaps and bounds. 

At Chicago she opened her second 
Columbus hospital in 1903. She had a 
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chance to buy the North Shore hotel, 
which was going cheap at $160,000. 
When she told Archbishop Quigley 
she had $1;000 collected, he laughed 
and sent her out again to beg among 
the local Italians. At the last moment, 
the owners attempted to swindle her. 
Suspecting this, she had sent out two 
nuns at 5 in the morning to measure 
the property. This they did with pieces 
of string, to the amazement of the 
policemen on the beat. But the amateur 
surveyors had done their work well, 
and in this way prevented the slicing 
off of a section of the property. Thus 
was obtained one of the most valuable 
locations in the city. 

Just how all her projects were financ- 
ed has always been something of a 
mystery. She was an all but irresistible 
beggar. Who could refuse this woman 
who approached her victims with the 
firm belief that she was conferring a 
favor upon them in allowing them to 
contribute? But it does not appear that 
many were very large-scale benefactors, 
Most of the money came from poor 
Italian immigrants. We must therefore 
conclude that she drew frequently up- 
on what she called her “heavenly 
bank”; it is certain the money she 
needed was always forthcoming. 

The 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the institute found Francesca in 
Los Angeles, much too busy to think 
of attending the jubilee celebrations in 
Codogno. She had the secret intention 
of retiring, and therefore was working 
very hard to clear up all unfinished 
work. She was aging, had always been 
in delicate health, and felt a younger 


woman was needed in her place. 

But the life of contemplation at 
Codogno for which she yearned was 
not permitted her. As soon as the Sis- 
ters in Italy discovered what was in 
her mind, they wrote to the houses 
of the Institute all over the world 
and obtained a unanimous _ vote 
against her relinquishment of office. 
On her 60th birthday she was sum- 
moned before Cardinal Vives y Tuto, 
who gave her formal approval of the 
rules she had drawn up in their defini- 
tive form, and then told her, to the 
delight of the Sisters with her, “Mother 
Cabrini, as you have carried out your 
duties of Superior-General so badly, 
we have decided to give you the chance 
to do better; you must be Superior- 
General in perpetuity.” 


This was all the harder for her be- — 


cause scarcely more than a year before, 
in 1909, she had contracted malaria 
in Brazil. But she reshouldered her 
burden. As most of those last years 
were spent in the U.S., she was able 
to do what she had always intended: 
to take her oath of allegiance to her 
adopted country. 

This took place in Seattle. In that 
city, too, she had one of her great tri- 
umphs. It was necessary to find a new 
location for an orphanage, and just 
when others had given up all hope she 
had another of her dreams. She told 
her nuns to go out the next day to a 
designated place and that they would 
find precisely what they were looking 
for. They protested in vain, “But, 
Mother, we have been there already; 
there is nothing suitable in that place!” 
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Her only rejoinder was, “All the same, 
go; then come back and tell me about 
it.” That evening they gave an excited 
description of a paradise on earth. 

Then Mother Cabrini went out to 
see it for herself. It was a magnificent 
estate on a lake, with a view of Mt. 
Ranier. The only question was how 
they could afford such a luxury, a ques- 
tion which was answered when a lady, 
passing in her car, told her chauffeur 
to stop and invited the nuns to get in. 
She turned out to be the wife of the 
owner; she became so interested in 
Francesca’s plans that the Sisters re- 
ceived the property almost as a gift. 

Mother Cabrini’s health was now 
visibly failing. Yet she went on work- 
ing as hard as ever, traveling incessant- 
ly, consolidating the undertakings she 
had already begun and at the same 
time projecting new plans. But at last, 
worn out, at the end of 1916 she went 
to California. 

By spring she had recovered suffi- 
ciently to insist on going to Chicago, 
her plea being that she wished to 
consult the doctors there, but her real 
motive being to attend to pressing 
business. Hardly able to stand, she 
made the journey. Yet she went to 
work on the very day of her arrival, 
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protesting that a little exercise would 
do her good. Only with the greatest 
reluctance would she take any rest at 
all. Her compromise was to consent to 
take a drive every afternoon. i 

On Dec. 22, she spent the whole 
day in doing up 500 small parcels of 
candy for the children in the Italian 
school. This was her personal gift to 
them, The next morning she was too 
exhausted to get up, but she received 
several visits from Sisters, and no one 
was alarmed. A few minutes after the 
last of her visitors departed she died 
suddenly, alone. 

The rule that calls for 50 years to 
elapse between death and the introduc- 
tion of a cause for beatification was 
waived for her. Twenty-one years after 
her death she was beatified. The two 
persons miraculously cured by her in- 
tercession (the two whose cures were 
officially accepted at Rome) are still 
alive; one, a baby blinded at birth who 
became a soldier in the U.S. Army 
in the 2nd World War, spoke over the 
radio on the great night of Nov. 13, 
1938, attesting to what had happened 
to him. Many of Francesca’s com- 
panions are with us to this day, and 
all speak of her as though she were 
in the next room, 


4. 
The Civilized 
“We've outgrown that sort of thing,” said a High Critic GI to a Pacific 


islander who showed him his copy of the Bible. Replied the native, “It’s a good 
thing we’ve not outgrown it here; otherwise you would have been a meal as 


soon as we saw you.” 


From Our Lady’s Missionary quoted in the Catholic Mission Digest (Jan. ’46). 





EXODUS TO TEHERAN 


Boy by the Side of the Road 


By COURTENAY 
SAVAGE 


AN was sitting by the 
roadside, waiting for 
something to happen. 
Everywhere were signs of 
war: crater-like holes in the 





Condensed from 
Our Sunday Visitor* 


en were guards taking the 
children to a_ slave-labor 
camp. But then he realized 


that some of the older boys 
and girls were singing, and 





highway, broken carts, rot- 
ting bones of a dead horse, household 
possessions discarded in flight. Back of 
him was a pile of blackened rubble 
which had once been a prosperous 
farmstead. 

The 12-year-old had grown used to 
such sights, just as he had grown used 
to weary, aimless tramping, to being 
hungry, cold, ragged, dirty. 

He had even grown used to being 
alone. That was why he started to his 
feet when he saw a company of trav- 
elers approaching. With animal-like 
glance he looked around, wondering 
if there was a deep shell hole near. He 
had learned to be afraid of the soldier 


patrols, He knew, too, that the harassed - 


refugees did not wish a hungry boy to 
join them. 

He started to clamber up the bank, 
but suddenly he stopped, for he saw 
that the company moving in his direc- 
tion consisted of a few women and 
many children, some so young they 
were being pulled in carts. 

Jan’s first thought was that the wom- 


that aroused his curiosity. 
He stood still, waiting until the com 
pany came opposite him. 

The woman who seemed the leader 
stopped, smiled at him. “Hello,” she 
said, and then she asked a question in 
a language Jan did not understand. 

The boy shook his head. Disappoint 
ment clouded his features, for he liked 
the woman. Like all the company, she 
was thin and ragged, but the handker 
chief tied about her head did not hid 
her wheat-yellow hair. His mother had 
had hair like that. 

The woman smiled again and asked, 
“Can you understand me if I speak in 
this language?” 


He could. She was speaking Polish. 


“Yes,” he announced excitedly, “I can 
understand. But who are you? Where 
are you going with all the boys and 
girls?” 

“We are going to Teheran.” 

“That’s in Iran—Persia, some pee 
ple still call it,” another woman volun 
teered. 

“We're walking all the way,” a tall 


*Huniington, Ind. May 12, 1946. 
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there. we will find people from:Kra- 
kow. used to livein Krakow.” 

“What's your name? Where did you 
come from?” the woman with the yel- 
low hair asked. “Are you alone?” 

Jan climbed down the bank. He told 
the whole story. He had lived in Poz- 
nan, in a nice house, where they had 
lots to eat, and an automobile. Then, 
one day, planes dropped bombs and 
his father was killed. His mother said 
they must leave the city; so with her 
and two older brothers he started, out. 
After a few days they met Polish sol- 
diers, and his older brother went with 
them. Then his other brother died. 

He wasn’t sure how far he had 
walked with his mother, but Jan re- 
membered the day that soldiers arrest- 
ed them and put them in the camp 
where his mother had to work so hard 
she died. Then, one day, the soldiers 
turned everyone out, and since then he 
had been wandering, finding food and 
shelter where he could, 

“You must come with us,” one of 
the women said kindly, as he finished 
his recital. 

“Of course,” another answered, but 
the boy noticed the way she shook her 
head as she glanced toward the group 
of children. 

Jan knew what she was thinking. “I 
will help you look for food,” he said 
quickly, 

“Of course you will,” the woman 
with the fair hair said. “You will help 
us find food, and right now you can 
help Stephen pull his cart.” 

They started on; and as they walked, 
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boy volunteered. “But when we get 
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Jan learned the story of the company 
he had been asked to join. 

“We are Sisters of the Holy Family 
of Nazareth,” the woman with the 
light hair told him, “and, like you, had 
to leave our city when the bombs fell. 
Also like you, we were interned. They 
took away our habits and sent us to a 
labor camp. But when Russia entered 
the war, we were set free. We have 
been walking for months.” 

“And you brought the children from 
the labor camp with you?” 

“No. When we started we were just 
18 women who belonged to the same 
Order. But as we walked, we met one 
homeless lonely child after another, 
just as we met you. We'll meet many 
more before we reach Teheran.” 

The Sister was right. Day after day 
they plodded on, cold, hungry, tired, 
but never discouraged, and always 
with a prayer in their hearts. In spring 
they crossed into Persia, 18 women and 
more than 150 war orphans. 

In Teheran the Sisters found other 
Polish refugees. Men of the 5th Polish 
division, who later fought with Amer- 
ican troops at Monte Cassino, gathered 
funds for the immediate needs of the 
company. Within a short time officials 
of the War Relief Services of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
had arranged for the continuing care 
of the Sisters and their 150 charges. 
In the months that followed, other 
children were sent to the Sisters, so 
that by the.time they were ready to 
proceed to a more permanent refuge 
in British East Africa 335 children had 
been placed in their care. 












HAVE BEEN asked to say my piece on 

Jo “Things I Like.” It is not so 

pleasant to record likes as to register 
dislikes; but anyhow, here goes. 

Mass I like High. I should say as 
High as possible, if that makes sense. 
I like the Grand Manner, I like the 
divine Drama to be enacted with all 
the propriety and pomp which only the 
Catholic liturgy can evoke, 

I favor rich vestments, but plain and 
even tending to severity. I fancy the 
Gothic chasuble, ample and draping 
the whole man, which the miserly 
Roman fiddleback cannot hope to do. 
I look with favor on the large and 
roomy surplices which in these days 
flourish mainly among the separated 
brethren. 

I favor a solid block of marble for 
an altar, without any gradine, and a 
great crucifix with six great candle- 
sticks. These should shine and exem- 
plify the honesty of sacristans. I like 
the sacred signs and gestures made 
clean and whole; the genuflections, for 
instance, correct and full. I like the 
censers swung, not set a-tremble. 

High Mass is comfortable because 
there is little kneeling. For the most 
part, except for a few minutes, you 








The Higher the better 


Jtings S Lie 


Condensed from the Ceylon Catholic Messenger* 
By J. P. pp FONSEKA 


stand up to it. This standing has effect 
and conveys the sense of drama. The 
congregation is supposed to assist; and 
assist, in the etymology, is to “stand 
by.” 

I like Chant plain; polyphony is 
only a rather distant second best. The 
Latin I like spoken well; the parts tw 
be said aloud or sung being done, as 
the prescription says, clearly, distinctly, 
in a manner befitting their meaning 
My world’s worst is to have them 
rendered dolefully. This would apply 
to all the rest of the spoken or sung 
parts of the ceremonies. 

I like the Roman missal to be in 
everybody’s hands; failing in Latin, 
then at least in any language, provided 
it is the missal. I like the instruction 
to the people which will ensure this 
result. I favor the order of the day a 


-a part of everybody’s knowledge; 


everybody turning and making the 
commemorations of the day. For this 
reason I like sermons which inform, 
as people left to themselves will not 
inform themselves. 

I like incense and plenty of it; and 
people also to be given their share of 
it at the time appointed. I like the Par 
coming down to all altar servers. | 


*St. Lucia’s Cathedral, Kotahena, Colombo, Ceylon. Dec. 9, 1945. 
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would prefer some other material for 
their cassocks than the cheap red stuff 
so often seen. 

High Mass takes time; let it. I am 
in no hurry and have no desire to bolt. 
Some think High Mass will grow stale 
by frequency; I don’t. It, of course, 
requires the cooperation of many per- 
sons and the use of many things; and 
cathedrals frame it best. I am drawn, 
therefore, to cathedrals, 

I favor Sunday Vespers before Bene- 
diction. As things are, the Benediction 
services are too short, and some hur- 
ried choirs cut hymns down to three 
verses; I like the Latin hymns whole. 

I cannot say how much I like the 
Psalms. I consider them to be the love- 
liest achievements of language and 
would in certain moods give sixpence 
to the professional poets and bid them 
leave me in peace. 

I have a flair for the Breviary but, 
owing to the needs of journalism, read 
it about a fortnight in advance of the 
time, scouring the future for good 
things that may be used in the weekly 
screeds. The Breviary teems with won- 
derfully apposite pieces of writing. I 
sometimes wish others than clerics 
were also put under compulsion to 
read it. I would like to read a lesson 
in the public recitations; but I am not 
entitled, 

I would indeed relish a sojourn with 
the Benedictines, chanting the Divine 
Office in its entirety with them. 

If it came to wishing, I could ask 
for nothing more exhilarating than a 
long stay in Rome, discovering the 20 
centuries of the eternal city for myself, 


THINGS I LIKE 


ll 


layer by layer. But even before that I 
should see for myself all the sacred 
places of the Holy Land. Without go- 
ing to the extent of sin, I am envious 
of H. V. Morton, whose In the Steps 
of the Master is one of the most fasci- 
nating English popularizations of the 
Gospel story that I know. I like the 
visual imagination of the scenes of the 
Lord’s story. At the moment, I cannot 
have enough Lives of the Lord which 
attempt to restore this. 

In the vast field of the literature of 
the faith there must be dozens and 
dozens of separate items to draw and 
hold down even so fractional a capacity 
as mine, but let an occasional! dip into 
St. Thomas Aquinas typify those pref- 
erences. 

For some time I have been taken 
with a new zeal for the’ New Testa- 
ment, beside which the earlier enthusi- 
asm for secular literatures seems only 
vanity and vexation of the spirit. 

For the rest, let a catalogue of other 
sundry likes suffice: the splendor of 
brightly colored copes, the Tenebrae; 
the Night Office of Christmas, the 
legend of Santa Claus, wads and wads 
of money (if I had) to give away on 
his behalf, Christmas in the cakes and 
ale; the face of the Madonnas, bells in 
the distance, the hospitality of the pres- 
byteries; the fervor of crowds (with- 
out, if possible, being crushed in 
them), the Credo in the square at 
Lourdes, Westminster cathedral, un- 
usual saints; Mr. Belloc’s phrase of 
“the Church for pride,” the Catholic 
attack, delight of finding a man a 
Catholic whom I took to be something 
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else; the Adeste Fideles, to hear which 
is to be transported any time into 
Christmas; the visits of the parish 
priest, the reason why any one became 
a Catholic, the immediate kinship in 
the faith consequent on strangers meet- 
ing and revealing it; well-stocked 
Catholic book and newspaper stalls. 
Add to these, Catholic contacts in 
other lands, dipping into the Catholic 
Who's Who, reading the details of any 
Catholic directory; the news that a 
mixed marriage is not coming off after 
all; the substitution of the requiem 
Mass cards for floral wreaths as tokens 
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of sympathy, the black coffin of the 
poorer folk, the grace of being con- 
scious enough to hear read out the 
commendation of the departing soul; 
awareness of the Catholic’s Catholicity 
and the Church as world-wide, the 
Thanksgiving after Mass, which I read 
no matter what my available time is, 
the life and work of G. K. Chesterton, 
Catholic laughter (for there is such a 
thing); the Catholic world maps, the 
pre-eminence of the papal flag, the 
Prayer for the Pope, a world observ- 
ance of the Pope’s day; the work of 
all Catholic scribes except one. 


7 
- 
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How Man Joins Together 


New form for magistrates who witness the “marriage” of divorced persons. 
CIVIL OFFICER: Do you, John Woe, take this woman, June Shame, for 


your legal mistress? 
MAN: I do. 


c. 0.: Do you, June Shame, take this man, John Woe, for your legal par- 


amour? 
WwoMaNn: I do. 


c. 0.: Now join your hands and repeat after me (man repeats): I, John Woe, 
take thee, June Shame, for my legal mistress for better but not for worse, in 
health but not in sickness, for richer but not for poorer, until circumstances 


do us part. 
c. o.: (Woman repeats.) I, June 


Shame, take thee, John Woe, for my 


legal paramour for better but not for worse, in health but not in sickness, for 
richer but not for poorer, until circumstances do us part. 

c. o.: Now place the ring upon her third finger and say after me— 

c. 0.: (Man repeats.) With this ring I thee wed and promise unto thee 


my infidelity. 


c. o.: (Closing the book.) I now pronounce you partners in adultery. 





John A. Toomey in America (30 March °46). 
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Conqueror of disease 


G-Man of SCIENCE 


By ANNE TANSEY 


JEOPLE throughout the 
4/ world have benefited or 
Y will benefit at some time 
in their lives by the discoveries 
of a great American Catholic | 
scientist and inventor, Dr. 
George Sperti. Although noted * 
chiefly for his cancer research, 


he has not confined himself to E& = 


one field. As a Catholic, he can 
see no conflict between sciencé and re- 
ligion. 

Among Dr. Sperti’s outstanding con- 
tributions to health are the sun lamp, 
which resulted from experiments in 
the “selective irradiation process,” and 
the food supplementary tablets which 
are helping to stave off starvation in 
Europe and Asia. 

Persons severely burned, for whom 
there was no known relief, have been 
rescued from death and suffering be- 
cause of Dr. Sperti’s research in bio- 
dynes, which resulted in a new kind of 
ointment. Tuberculosis, cancer, and 
many other ills of mankind have come 
under Dr, Sperti’s attention. 

Dr. Sperti is still young and imbued 
with many ideas not yet completely 
formulated but which may yield re- 
sults in future years. He is director of a 
prominent Catholic research institu- 
tion in the U.S. A whole corps of re- 





Condensed from the Holy Name 
Journal* 


“2% search scientist-students, in- 
am cluding nuns, have been and 
"ae are being trained under his 

h supervision to help carry on 
the multitude of projects on 
which the Institutum Divi 
Thomae has been concentrat- 
ing. 

Dr. Sperti was born in Cov- 
ington, Ky., Jan. 17, 1900, son 
of immigrant Italian parents. He was 
educated in the Covington schools, en- 
tered the College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, in 1918, and was 
graduated in 1923, In 1934 he received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence from the University of Dayton. 
In 1936 he received a similar degree 
from Duquesne university, Pittsburgh. 
He is author of many scientific articles 
and papers. 

George Sperti’s career really began 
when he was a cooperative student at 
the University of Cincinnati. For the 
actual experience he needed in his 
studies he worked for the Cincinnati 
Gas ‘and Electric Co, At the time, no 
accurate instrument existed for meas- 
uring the amount of electricity that 
flowed into large industrial plants. 
George Sperti had an idea on how to 
solve the problem. 

He had no laboratory then, but 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City, 21. May, 1946. 
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worked in his mother’s kitchen and 
basement. For the materials he needed 
for the experiment he searched through 
junk yards and secondhand stores, ac- 
cumulating a pile of meters, old wires, 
old armatures, and other odds and 
ends. To this treasure he added a soup 
dipper and a breadboard, together with 
some brass-headed tacks lifted from 
one of the dining-room chairs, 

His plans were carefully drawn on 
paper, checked and rechecked. Night 
after night he hammered and soldered, 
until his apparatus was ready, When it 
worked according to his calculations, 
he awakened the household with his 
shout of triumph. He had found a way 
to measure heavy loads of electricity. 

The Westinghouse Co. paid the 
young student $50,000 for his inven- 
tion. From that time onward all his 
earnings have gone back into research, 

Many lucrative industrial offers 
came his way, but Sperti rejected them. 
He remained at the university, where 
he became research professor and di- 
rector of research. He became interest- 
ed in cancer through hearing of the 
death of a friend from the dread dis- 
ease. From 1925 until 1935 Dr. Sperti 
and a group of other scientists labored 
in the university laboratory, where 
they made a series of important related 
discoveries. 

In 1935 Archbishop John T. Mc- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati conceived the 
idea of establishing an institution for 
scientific research and training of re- 
search workers, The new research cen- 
ter was named the Institutum Divi 
Thomae, after St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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Dr. Sperti was appointed director, 
Msgr. Cletus Miller was named Dean 
of the Institutum, an expert from every 
branch of science was appointed to the 
faculty. The attack on cancer began in 
earnest. As the Institutum grew, it 
branched out all over the country. At 
Rosary college in River Forest, IIL, 
Sperti’s students work on metabolism, 
At Siena Heights college, Adrian, 
Mich., they sought and found and 
continued to study the chemical struc- 
ture of biodynes. In Rosarian college in 
West Palm Beach, Fla., experiments 
are conducted in plant research, At 
Marymount, in Salina, Kan., the em- 
phasis is on another phase of biodynes. 
In addition to training helpers and 
keeping abreast of all of their findings 
in the various institutions under his di- 
rection, Dr. Sperti continues to work 
on his own ideas, 

Before the war a missionary priest 
in the Orient remarked to a member 
of the Institutum staff that there was 
need for a supplementary food product 
before there could be improvement of 
health in the Oriental countries. The 
Institutum staff, together with Dr. 
Sperti, became interested in the poss 
bility, and started research. They stud- 
ied the various diseases which afflicted 
Oriental peoples. When their findings 
were complete, they set to work to 
remedy the situation, Dr. Sperti de- 
veloped a tablet no larger than a pea 
which contains concentrated supple- 
mentary minerals and vitamins. 

The food supplementary tablets 
were under production when the post- 
war food emergency descended on Ew- 
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rope. A plan was devised whereby Dr. 
Sperti and his staff would make the 
tablets in enormous quantities and 
ship them to Italy. There the clergy, 
armed with statistics sent in by priests 
all over Europe, decided to which areas 
the food tablets should go. Parish 
priests distributed the tablets accord- 
ing to need and regardless of religious 
afhliations. Children and mothers were 
the first concern. The program is in 
full swing now. The tablets are pack- 
aged by missionary students who offer 
their services gratis; manufacture is fi- 
nanced by the Famine Relief Commit- 
tee, which solicits contributions from 
among the laity. One dollar provides a 
family of four with sufficient vitamin 
tablets for a month. 

Among Dr. Sperti’s many discov- 
eries, perhaps the one with greatest 
possibilities is the selective irradiation 
process. It has benefited numbers of 
people who do not even know of its 
existence. 

Experiments in the process led to the 
sun lamp, which does amazing things. 
Food is better preserved by its rays, 
meat tenderized, spoilage reduced, and 
cereals extra-vitaminized. In addition, 
health is improved when the rays are 
applied to the body. The Sperti lamp is 
used in treatment of tuberculosis, ane- 
mia, and common colds. Schoolrooms 
equipped with Sperti bulbs have prov- 
en superior over rooms not equipped 
with special health-giving lights: stu- 
dents suffered fewer colds and lost few- 
er days of school through colds in 
rooms lighted by these bulbs. 

Another phase of his work includes 


G-MAN OF SCIENCE 
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installation of ultra-violet units in cafes 
and restaurants; the light is excellent 
for sterilizing drinking glasses and 
cooking utensils, In hospitals, the lights 
are used to sterilize doctors’ instru- 
ments, as well as the air of the rooms. 
Exhaustive tests conducted by Navy 
physicians show a decided reduction in 
respiratory diseases caused by airborne 
infections after use of ultra-violet ra- 
diation. 

General Foods Corp. paid Dr. Sperti 
$300,000 cash and a 25% interest in 
the holding company for rights to the 
selective irradiation process in their 
business. This money went to the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati for further re- 
search. 


As Sperti products continued to be ° 


introduced and as George Sperti had 
no monetary interest in them, it was 
found necessary to form an independ- 
ent company to market the products 
and look after the interests of their 
distribution. Companies were licensed 
by the Institutum Divi Thomae to use 
its patents. Such precautions were 
necessary to protect the public against 
unscrupulous promoters, 

Dr. Sperti is a scientist, body and 
soul. He shies from publicity. Ideas are 
always descending on him, and he 
never allows any to get away if he can 
help it. An idea that may not be prac- 
tical at one time may be of invaluable 
help at another. Oftentimes ideas come 
to him at night and he leaps out of bed 
to write them down. Once he has an 
idea he never forgets it. 

Close associates say Dr. Sperti never 
walks up a flight of steps, but races two 
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at a time. Yet in the laboratory noone Amazon. It is Dr. Sperti’s belief that 
has more patience. He is often called scientists may find tropical plants thus 
the Pasteur of America. far unknown except to the natives, 
The success of the Institutum’s scien- | which may be effective in treating now 
tists with tropical medicine research in _ incurable diseases, 
Florida, carried on mostly on the re- A colored motion-picture short de- 
search ship Aquina, equipped as a __picting the Institutum’s work in tropi- 
floating laboratory, has encouraged cal research in the Florida Everglades 
him to undertake an expedition up the ._ had its premiére recently. 


The “Liberal” Line 


Here are some of the preconceptions and assumptions which the “liberal 
line” and those who accept it take as virtual articles of faith: 

“In any discussion involying the Soviet Union and any other country, 
including our own, the Russians are right and the other country is wrong. 

“When American or British troops, for any reason, are present in another 
country, this is either State Department blundering or sinister imperialism. 
They should get out at once. When Soviet troops, for any reason, are present 
in another country, they are there to root out fascism and liberate the people. 
Anybody who says they should get out is himself a fascist. 

“Switzerland is a fascist country. Yugoslavia is a democratic country. 

“All American generals and admirals are ‘stiff-necked brass hats’ who 
want a big army and navy so that they can continue to wear brass. Most of them 
are anti-Russian and are plotting to bring about a war with Russia. 

“Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians who express dissatisfaction with 
Soviet rule are fascists. Indians, Annamese and Indonesians who express dis- 
satisfaction with British, French or Dutch rule are democratic patriots. 

“The Kuomintang is always wrong. The Chinese communists are always 
right.” ; 
I do not say that the “liberal line” is part of a sinister plot to divert this 
nation from its true interests. Its great danger to our thinking is that it is not 
a plot at all, for plotting takes real thought. It is just a collection of ideas that 
are coming to be something of a social instinct—the things that “good people” 
are supposed to accept without question. 

Well, the time has come to question them—and anything else that anyone 
hands you as an “understood fact.” Uncritical acceptance of any “line” is far 
more dangerous than subversive argument, when one considers that the security 
of the world may well depend on clear, tough, honest, hard thinking by the 
citizens of the U. S. as to the policies and responsibilities of their country. 


The Evening Star (24 Jan. ’46) quoted by Maj. 
G. F. Eliot in the Baltic Review (Jan.-Feb. ’46). 























In @ monastery garden 


By FRANK SCULLY > 


conducted by Franciscan Fathers in 

the hills back of Malibu beach. The 
retreat started at 6 p.m. on Washing- 
ton’s birthday and ended the following 
Sunday night. Fifty hours of silence. I 
didn’t keep silent for 50 hours at that 
Serra retreat. But I kept my mouth 
shut for 15 hours, and in the whole, 
beautiful two days I didn’t speak un- 
less spoken to. Even Dick Rendell, the 
Coolidge of columnists, spoke to me 
before I spoke to him. I don’t count the 
talking I did at luncheon. I was assign- 
ed to do the reading at luncheon each 
noon, and since I was doing it on or- 
ders of the Franciscan Friars, that sort 
of talk doesn’t count against me. 

Indeed, it was a kind of penance, 
because I had to read above the rattle 
of the dishes. It was much like people 
who go to a night club to be entertain- 
ed and then try to make enough noise 
to drown out the entertainment. 

I was reading from a very entertain- 
ing book, It was Don’t Swear Like 
That, by Father Daniel Lord, SJ. 
When only one-third through the book 
I was yanked off the air for swearing. 
But I was simply following the text 
and was so absorbed in my task J didn’t 


|= talked into attending a retreat 
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Condensed from the Hollywood Press Times* 


realize time was up anyway. Father Sil- 
vano, who looks like a casting direc- 
tor’s dream of St. Francis of Assisi, 
the Order’s founder, rang the bell, 
and that put me back among the mute, 
inglorious Miltons. 

Outdoors later on, Ted LeBerthon 
whispered to me that I had read well, 
and even told Mme. Scully after the re- 
treat was all over that I had certainly 
put feeling into whatever swearing I 
was quoting from the book, perhaps 
too much feeling. But I assure you, for 
me it was a character part. 

The second day we were there 
George Theophile introduced me to a 
Negro poet, John Henry Owens, and 
when you're introduced to a poet in a 
monastery garden, you at least say, 
“How do you do!” We were sitting 
under the statue of Padre Junipero 
Serra, who founded our beautiful Cali- 
fornia missions, and the sun was shin- 
ing and God was in his heaven and all 
was right with our particular corner of 
the world. They asked me if I had been 
on retreat before, and I told them No. 
I added, pointing down to Malibu 
beach far below, “But I’ve been there 
often. It took me years to climb even 
this short distance toward heaven.” 


*Hollywood, Calif. Feb. 17-Mar. 1-Mar. 5, 1946. 
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Then Owens showed me a South 
American magazine, Argonia. It look- 
ed like a high-class job and carried 
pieces in English, Spanish, and French, 
Owens had three poems in it, At 
Night, My Prayer, and Desert Nostal- 
gia. The desert poem was to his 
“brown, kind mother” and the last 
verse ran: 

1 am sick of the huddled houses, 

And the selfish hearts of men, 

Put your warm, soft arms around me, 
Let me lie on your heart again. 

You couldn’t exactly call that pro- 
fane reading even in a monastery gar- 
den. 

For the most part, when not fulfill- 
ing the schedule of the retreat, which 
takes about eight of the 14 waking 
hours, I retired to my room and read. 
But the shooting schedule was so timed 
that there was precious little left for 
loafing, or “free time,” as the padres 
put it, just to prove that they are not 
without humor. 

I do not know how I would have 
made half the meditations, Masses, 
Benedictions, and spiritual readings, if 
they hadn’t picked out a room for me 
which was right inside the entrance, 
with adjoining bath. Across the hall 
was the chapel, and a few steps to the 
right was the lounge, and to the left, 
the dining room. The library was per- 
haps 100 feet down the hall. 

I made two requests, and the Fran- 
ciscans granted both. I dropped this 
one into the question box: “Where 
in this otherwise flawlessly run sanc- 
tuary can a guy find a needle and 
thread?” When the questions were to 
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be answered by Father Leander in the 
library, there on his desk were not only 
a needle and thread but three needles 
and three spools of thread! 

What did I want them for? Well, I 
had brought only one sock, and the 
mileage soon blew the toe out of that. 
Florence Ryerson gave me the sock. 
She and her husband Colin Clements 
wrote Harriet. She is a one-sock knit- 
ter. She does it as a sort of occupational 
therapy. Instead of walking up and 
down and smoking as she dictates, she 
prefers to sit and knit socks. But she 
only knits one of a kind, as otherwise 
it would be work. Well, I’m the guy 
who gets the singles, not needing more 
than one anyway. But I never expected 
to wear one out in 50 hours on one pil- 
grimage. 

The other prayer I had granted was 
that I survive this ordeal by glory, and 
while I slept through a question-and- 
answer session I did far better than a 
guy with one lung, one leg, and one 
idea might have been expected to do. I 
must have prayed my way through the 
spiritual basic training, the beach- 
heads, the bottlenecks and all obstacles 
to faith and salvation, for I came 
through to tell the tale. 

Ours was the 109th retreat held 
there. Anybody can go for the week 
end if there is a vacancy. All he need 
do is write to Franciscan Fathers, Serra 
retreat, Malibu Beach, Calif.; or 218 
East 12th St., Los Angeles. If you want 
to forsake the cares of this world and 
walk alone with God, there’s your ad- 
dress. No radio, newspapers, movies, 
phone calls, divorces, nor murders, and 
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none of it missed. What more do you 
' want? 

On my return one of my friends ex- 
plained the retreat by saying, “after all, 
it’s an escape mechanism.” 

On that I blew my topper. We were 
working on a play at the time. 

“Escape?” I echoed, “This is the es- 
cape! Writing plays. Doodling with 
politics. Chasing dames. In fact, all life 
as we live it outside Holy Orders is 
simply running up and down fire es- 
capes. If you tried to join a Religious 
Order as an escape, they’d throw you 
right back into the frivolous world you 
came from.” 

He expressed the opinion that Lenin 
could have gone into a monastery in- 
stead of fighting it out with the world 
around him. That one slayed me. If he 
had, of course, and had taken 190 mil- 
lion Russians with him, he might have 
converted all of us to a communism 
whiter than snow. 

For the only thing wrong with what 
he tried to do was that his kingdom 
was strictly of this world. If he had tied 
it into the next world, we'd be several 
million light years nearer peace and 
plenty now instead of being, as we are, 
on the verge of atomic destruction. 

My friend believes that “Give to the 
poor and follow Me” is the key to the 
good life on this earth. But when you 
tell him that St. Francis of Assisi, son 
of a rich man, actually did this, that he 
stripped himself of even the clothes he 
had on, left his father’s house and bor- 
towed an old sack, a piece of washline 
and sandals, and then beseeched others 
to do likewise, he will tell you that was 
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fine, that St. Francis is one of his 
heroes, but that Buddha did that cen- 
turies before Christ said for all of us to 
do it, amd the idea flopped even so. 

When you point out to him that it 
didn’t flop, that thousands are doing it 
right now, that the good life we enjoy- 
ed at the Serra retreat was because 
these priests and Brothers had worked 
at staying personally poor so that they 
might give to us, he shrugs his shoul- 
ders and doubts that such spiritually 
motivated communism will work as 
long as it is keyed into a profit-moti- 
vated capitalist world. But the fact is, 
it is working and has been working 
for hundreds of years. 

Nobody likes pictures, legit shows, 
radio programs, de-luxe night life, 
Palm Springs week ends, more than [ 
do, but when I tell you I didn’t miss 
them for one minute on that week end 
with the Franciscan padres you will 
have to take my word for it that it was 
not an escape mechanism but the dis- 
covery of a beautiful world, or at least 
the title page to such a world. 

And if you say, “But what good does 
it do? Two days and they are all back 
to their old tricks for another week,” 
my answer is, “Not for another week 
but for another year.” And even so, 
some progress. If the world progressed 
toward perfection even the thickness 
of a fingernail in a thousand years, it 
would be moving that much further 
away from blowing itself to bits by 
atomic bombs. Eternity is immeasur- 
able, but wouldn’t it be exciting to 
know you had made the grade by the 
thickness of a fingernail? 








Stubborn beasts, stubborn faith 
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By FREDERICK V. GILBERT, O.MLIL. 


Condensed from the Odlate World* 


acH AucusT a strange procession ar- 
i rives in the little town of Bushnell, 
not far from Douglas, headquar- 
ters of the South Georgia Oblate mis- 
sions. It is made up of the Irish Travel- 
ers, liberty-loving children of Old Erin, 
who, like their fathers and grandfa- 
thers before them, are the mule traders 
of the South.t They drive their wagons 
and carts into a pleasant grove and set 
up their big green tents under the long- 
needle pines. There they remain until 
after Christmas. It is a busy but happy 
season for the priests of Douglas. 

As soon as they arrive, the travelers 
set up an altar in one of the tents 
for Sunday Mass, at which attendance 
is always 100%. During the week they 
will flock into the parish church at 
Douglas to visit the Blessed Sacrament 
and attend First Friday and novena 
services. 

Over 10,000 Irish Travelers are scat- 
tered in a number of encampments 
throughout the Southeastern states, 
The camp at Bushnell averages about 
30 tents, with a population of some 120 
men, women and children. For over 
80 years they have been following their 
nomadic way of life in the U.S, and 
have become a familiar part of the 

See Catuoxic Dicest, March, ’41, p. 1. 


Southern scene, For a while the tractor 
threatened their business, but the mule 
won out, and the Travelers have con- 
tinued to prosper. 

The warm climate of the South is 
ideal for their mode of life. Their tents 
are divided into two parts. One con- 
tains their beds, raised off the ground 
to avoid dampness, and during the day 
stacked high with pillows of many 
hues. To lie in one of those beds is to 
sleep the sleep of the just. The other 
part of the tent is used for living quar- 
ters and cooking. It opens into the 
warm Georgia sunshine and is spotless- 
ly clean. The cooking is done in Dutch 
ovens. Pots and pans are neatly hung 
on poles outside. 

No special code governs the life of 
the Travelers, unless it is the code of 
an intense Catholic life, but the force 
of tradition is strong. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in marriage customs. A 
boy in the family must wait for an 
older sister to wed before he is free to 
marry. In this way he does not leave 
her dependent upon their parents. 
Matches, even those arranged by anx- 
ious fathers and mothers, invariably 
turn out happily. Divorce and infidel- 
ity are unknown, The young couples 
are always married at nuptial Mass, 


*225 Fargo Ave., Buffalo, 13, N.Y. April, 1946. 
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and ensuing celebrations last for days. 

They do not forget their dead. Each 
year, all who have died during the 
year are brought from their temporary 
resting places and are buried on the 
same day with large funerals: in At- 
lanta, Ga., on April 28, and in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on May 1, so that all the 
wanderers may gather to pay their 
respects to their beloved deceased, 

Christmas dinner in the tents is 
something never to be forgotten. Tables 
are laden with delicious foods: turkey, 
ham, and all the fixings down to a six- 
layer cake. After the blessing, one of 
the boys stands back of your chair with 
a fan to swish the flies away and keep 
you cool. There is visiting all during 
Christmas week. A dance was held 
last year at St. Paul’s parish hall, and 
members of the Travelers from Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee joined visitors from other camps 
in Georgia. 

When the priest goes out to the tents 
for catechism class, he has a time with 
the children. They usually go to the 
public school nearest their encamp- 
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ment, but many of the boys have been 
to a Catholic boarding school at Shar- 
on, Ga. 

The Travelers’ respect for the priest 
is remarkable. When he approaches, a 
little girl can be heard to say, “Mother, 
the blessed priest is here.” Again, they 
call him “the holy-anointed of God.” 
When a priest preaches missions among 
them, he is edified by their faith and 
respect. They drive miles to be pres- 
ent. 

When almost 300 were encamped at © 
Bushnell, everyone who had made his 
First Communion went to Holy Com- 
munion each morning of the mission. 
It is not strange to see 60 or more lined 
up before a tent waiting to go to con- 
fession. The priest sits back of a color- 
ed curtain and the penitent kneels on 
the pine-needle floor. The close of the 
mission is something to see. Surely the 
devil must take flight when the 300, 
holding lighted candles under the 
pines and the starry sky, renounce the 
devil and renew their baptismal prom- 
ises with the fervor of the saints of the 
Emerald Isle. 


& 


Statistics 


The Catholic population of the whole of Africa is 10 million, out of a 
total of 144 million, according to the White Fathers; that is, one person in 
every 14, whereas in Great Britain the figure is officially one in 20, Ministering 
to the Africans are 3,500 priests from 35 Religious Congregations, helped by 
2,000 Brothers and 8,000 nuns. They operate in 170 ecclesiastical districts. 
Native clergy number three bishops, 450 priests, 375 Brothers, and 2,000 nuns. 


The Monstrance (Sept. °45). 
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All things praise Him 


DANCING BEFORE THE LORD + 








By ARTHUR SHEEHAN 
Condensed from the Living Parish* 


/¥\ HE Finer arts are usually spoken of 
jas seven: sculpture, painting, 

drama, literature, poetry, archi- 
tecture, and the dance. The first six 
have been used magnificently in the 
service of religion, but it is not the 
same with the dance. 

Maybe the Puritan atmosphere in 
which American Catholicism had to 
flower has been the cause of the over- 
sight. Some years ago, a Protestant 
minister tried to introduce Grecian 
dances in a devotional pattern into his 
church. The attempt has been a con- 
versational item in some New York 
circles ever since. Many good Catholics 
would be shocked, too, if a dance se- 
quence were performed in an Ameri- 
can Catholic church. That is probably 
an understatement, for in many Cath- 
olic minds the assumption lurks that 
dancing is almost evil. Yet dancing is 
a sign of joy, not necessarily of shame- 
fulness, Salome to the contrary not- 
withstanding. David before the Ark of 
the Covenant, symbol of Mary, did not 
feel ashamed to show his joy in a danc- 
ing outburst. 

In the Cathedral of Seville in Spain, 
second largest church in Christendom, 
smaller only than St. Peter’s in Rome, 


every year on a feast of the blessed Vir- 
gin a solemn dance is performed by 
altar boys. It is not a gay, whirling 
movement such as we. usually associate 
with the Spanish dances; actually those 
latter dances are gypsy in origin. The 
Spanish dances are much more sub- 
dued, something of a combined slow 
minuet and the faster gypsy motion. 
The dance of the altar boys is a slower, 
deliberate dance, reverent and not un- 
becoming before the altar, 

A tale is told that Rome once felt 
somewhat uneasy about this dance and 
was almost at the point of having it 
stopped. When the people of Spain 
pleaded for it, Rome said it could con- 
tinue as long as the costumes lasted. 
The deft fingers of the women of Se- 
ville have patched and re-patched the 
costumes, keeping them usable. 

* But this is not the sole instance of 
dancing in a Catholic church. The pen- 
itential dance of Echternach in the 
Duchy of Luxemburg is another, 
which has been performed for 12 cen- 
turies. It began only 100 years after 
St. Willibrord came from Northum- 
bria in England to found a Benedictine 
abbey in this lovely town on the River 
Sure. 


*Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Sta., St. Louis, 15, Mo. April, 1946. 
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Stuart Elliott, writing in the Danc- 
ing Times, has said that experts differ 
as to the origin of this dance. They 
agree, however, he says, “that the Ech- 
ternach dance came about to invoke 
the local saint’s aid against a kind of 
convulsive disease which had been pre- 
valent in the neighborhood. The festi- 
val has been regarded as a pilgrimage, 
and the sick, particularly epileptics, 
came from miles around to take part. 
Those too old or too sick to dance en- 
gaged local youths and girls to dance 
for them by proxy.” The tradition is 
that if the dance is ever omitted, the 
St. Vitus plague will return; so that 
down through the centuries, the danc- 
ers have continued it to the melody of 
an ancient song referring to Adam and 
his sons. 

The dance is performed each year on 
Whit Tuesday. It starts at 9:30 a.m., 
with the dancers meeting at the old 
Roman bridge over the Sure. The Arch- 
bishop of Luxembourg gives the ser- 
mon. The line is then formed, with a 
male choir leading, followed by 
Church dignitaries, numerous bands 
of musicians and singers, and the danc- 
ers. The Litany of St. Willibrord is 
said with fervor. 

The young men and women dancers 
perform a very difficult step which 
starts out with two steps forward and 
one backward. As the line draws near- 
er the church, the dance becomes more 
dificult: one step forward, one back- 
ward, and three jumps. The 62 steps of 
the cathedral are mounted without a 
break in the dancing. The Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica says it takes 300 steps to 
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overcome this last obstacle. But it is a 
penitential dance, and the added diffi- 
culties are considered as increasing the 
merit. 

Because of the jerkiness of the steps, 
groups of the dancers tie themselves 
together by the wrists with white hand- 
kerchiefs. The men are dressed in 
white shirts and dark trousers, the 
women in white dresses. 

The dance takes almost five hours to 
perform, though the distance is com- 
paratively short. The town is gaily dec- 
orated, and as many as 30,000 partici- 
pate in the services. 

When the dancers enter the church, 
they dance slowly down the northern 
aisle, cross in front of the saint’s tomb, 
and leave by the southern aisle. Cruci- 
fixes and rosaries are touched against 
the tomb. 

Other religious dances include spe- 
cial kolos or dances which priests per- 
form after religious services on Sun- 
days and feast days in some European 
countries. They are very simple, and 
are participated in by the priests before 
leaving the lay people, who then con- 
tinue with the regular folk dances 
which have been so closely woven into 
the pattern of European country life. 

We have heard of modern Catholic 
groups developing dances from the 
more revered Catholic hymns, and an 
Italian-American girl in New York has 
designed a dance to the Our Father. 
The Grail workers at Loveland, Ohio, 
have been inspired to use dancing as an 
interpretation of Gregorian chant. 

In New York some Roman Catho- 
lics sing in an Eastern rite Russian 
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Catholic chapel on Mulberry St. A 
number in this group are interested in 
folk dances, and after the Divine Lit- 
urgy on Sunday, breakfast together, 
often sing, and occasionally have a few 
folk dances. A similar procedure was 
followed on Prince Edward Island dur- 
ing the 1945 Liturgical Week when the 
worshipers took lunches and had pic- 
nics outside the church after Mass. 

The Orientals, particularly the Hin- 
dus, have raised religious dancing to a 
fine art. La Meri, one of the world’s 
greatest exponents of folk dances, has 
a book on the meaning of the move- 
ments of the hands in dancing. This is 
in accord with the Hindu theory. 
When she and her group perform such 
dances, a whole play can be acted with- 
out words for all who understand the 
meaning of the movements. 

Father Romano Guardini, in his 


work on Catholic symbols, has said 
some thought-provoking things about 
the hands. After the face, he says, the 
hands reveal the inward person. If we! 
are in anguish we may wring o 
hands. If we are joyful, we clap them, 
If we are reverent, we join them pray- 
erfully, keeping as it were the electri 
currents within us cut off from 
outside world so that we can give our- ~ 
selves more easily to thoughts of God. 

Occasionally, we come across a priest 
who performs the actions of the holy 
Sacrifice with such beauty of gesture 
and grace of movement that we feel 
the added poetry of the service. This 
is particularly true of some Eastern 
rites. 

Which reminds us of the seraphim 
—those angels often portrayed as 
flames who dance before the throne 
of God. 
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Rich Cardinal 


The late John Cardinal Glennon of St. Louis left $250 in his bank account. 
The best gift he could have bestowed upon the Catholic Church in America is 
this riches of his poverty. He was a poor child when he saw the light in Ireland; _ 
he was a poor man when his eyes were closed there for the last time. American 
Catholics need Cardinal Glennon’s Christlike lesson on the nobility of sterling 
personal poverty. The Church has never suffered in ideals or membership when 
Catholic shepherds or flocks were harassed by the wolf of want; there have 
been black marks for us when accumulated wealth led to the decay of th 
Catholic spirit which is life, 1 

American Catholics should be proud that Cardinal Glennon’s financt 
sense was small in a big way, the way of his Master. “Two Hundred and Fift 
Dollars” should be carved on his tomb—modest evidence of a churchman whi 
followed in rich St. Louis the way of poverty. The Ave Maria (4 May "46 
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Chaplain to daring young men 


By J. GALVIN 


(~ we Farner Ed Sullivan was 
knee-high to an elephant, he 
loved animals.t Not just pup- 

pies and homing pigeons, but ante- 
lopes, zebras, chimpanzees. So when 
young Eddie was attending Boston 
College High and needed a summer 
job, he hied himself to Lexington 
park, where there was a zoo. John T. 
Benson was managing the park; when 
he asked the youngster what he could 
do, Eddie piped up, “Anything.” 

Benson hired him and took him quite 
literally, for anything and everything 
wa: his job for eight summers. He sold 
peanuts and popcorn, helped on the 
merry-go-round, peddled pop and lem- 
onade, painted signs: “Don’t feed the 
animals.” And he helped take care of 
the animals. 

Simply being around John T. Ben- 
son was an education. As a boy, Benson 
had worked and traveled with the old 
Bostock circus of England; later with 
the Hegenbeck company of Germany, 
the first organization to make wild ani- 
mals a business; and while at Lexing- 
ton park he was eastern U. S. agent for 

+See Caruoxic Dicest, July, °44, p. 28. 


Condensed from Perpetual Help* 


Hegenbeck, who had the monopoly on 
hunting concessions in Asia, Africa, 
India, wherever wild animals could be 
caught. Eddie Sullivan followed him 
from job to job, one year at Lexington 
park, another at Norumbega park. 
When Benson left the park manage- 
ment, Eddie went down to Hoboken, 
where Benson had a large warehouse 
of jungle beasts right on the dock. In 
his last years at Boston College, he 
spent his summers up at Hudson, 
N.H., where John Benson had open- 
ed the most unique exhibition of wild 
animals in the country. The animals 
were really wild, just off the boats from 
the jungle; visitors could study them 
in cages scattered all over the vast ani- 
mal park. 

The circus world came to seek Ben- 
son’s expert advice, for he was the best- 
informed man on animal care in Amer- 
ica. Often he would introduce the 
showmen to his assistant. “Ed, I'd like 
you to meet Mr, So and So of the cir- 
cus.” Sullivan, filled with the common 
misinformation about circus folk, 
would eye them suspiciously. He had 
always been warned against the circus 


*Moxnt St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N.Y. May, 1946. 
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people: they were coarse, loose-moral- 
ed. But the more circus folk he met, the 
more his opinions changed. Suspicions 
vanished. Circus people seemed to be 
polite, clean-spoken, simple, with poise 
and self-reliance that first won his ad- 
miration and then gave him a desire to 
know them better. 

Many wore Catholic medals. Once 
one pulled out a rosary tangled in a 
key ring. As Eddie later came to learn, 
many of them were from parts of Eu- 
rope predominantly Catholic: Austria, 
Belgium, Bavaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Provence, and the Urals. Whole fam- 
ilies had come from the “old country” 
and joined the circus here. In Europe 
the circus had been their profession, 
passed down from father to son. Here 
in America they lived, as at home, a 
simple European Catholic life, almost 
untouched by American ways. The 
various circus families had intermar- 
ried and kept their faith intact. 

One day at Hudson, Benson offered 
Eddie a trip around the world with 
him. They would go to Hindustan 
and Tibet for animals. Eddie would 
get a 10% cut on profits. It was the 
chance of a lifetime for a young man 
just being graduated from college. But 
Ed Sullivan had another plan. He was 
entering St. John’s seminary at Bright- 
on the next month. 

The years passed quickly, with cas- 
ual summer calls on Benson, sprinkled 
with daydreams of a special apostolate 
in the future. To Ed Sullivan’s knowl- 
edge there was no priest whe had made 
the circus his special interest. Nobody 
realized that circus performers were 


July 


70% Catholic. He may have heard of 
the little frame building at Sarasota, 
Fla., where the circus people attended 
Mass in winter. But that was long be- 
fore the ample church of St. Martha 
was built with proceeds of special cir- 
cus performances. It was before the 
pastor, Father Elslander, began his 
special blessing of the circus wagons 
and their occupants before they set out 
on the summer tour.* 

On the morning of Father Sullivan’s 
first Mass in 1924 there were few cir- 
cus folk in church, but in the course 
of years there would be more. With the 
zeal of a young priest, he plunged into 
parochial work in Boston archdiocese. 
When summer came, he needed relaxa- 
tion. He went visiting all the circuses 
in and around New England. And 
such have been his vacations since. Last 
summer he went down into the South- 
west, where Ringling Brothers’ circus 
was on the road. 

On the annual vacations he became 
one of the circus folk. Armed with a 
small camera, and dressed in mufti, he 
might well be some publicity man to 
the passing stranger. But to the pass- 
ing snake charmer or strong man he 
was “Father Ed.” He mingled with 
tent crews, animal trainers, musicians, 
ballet masters, sideshow folk, Big Top 
stars, aerialists, clowns, and concession- 
aires. He knew the whole 1,500 of the 
Ringling circus by sight and most of 
them by name. For them it was a nov- 
elty to-see a Catholic priest munching 
popcorn, enjoying the elephants, and 
ready to talk circus with anyone. Their 

*See CatHoric Dicest, June, ’41, p. 4. 
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inherent reverence for the things of 
God had always held them a bit re- 
served, but when trouble came their 
way they instinctively went to Father 
Ed for comfort and advice. He said 
Mass in near-by churches. He heard 
confessions, distributed Holy Com- 
munion at Mass. And when his vaca- 
tion was up, he made a hundred little 
promises as he prepared to leave for 
Boston. 

Many ask, “What kind of people are 
they, Father?” To all he says the same 
thing, “The circus folk are good. Their 
life has none of the artificiality of Hol- 
lywood, There is no call for luxurious 
homes, expensive clothes to keep up 
with rival stars. Circus folk are rarely 
seen at the so-called ‘best places.’ 

“After the evening show, once the 
spangles and grease paint are off, you 
will find them sitting in quiet, homey 
groups outside their homes on wheels. 
You'll overhear them discussing the 
little chitchat of circusdom: some con- 
tretemps in the day’s performance; the 
latest reports on Dolly, the ailing ele- 
phant; the children’s schooling; tomor- 
row’s shopping. You may find a famed 
aerialist darning a sock, a Hawaiian 
dancer patching a pair of overalls for 
her little boy. Those homey gatherings 
are their preference. They retire a few 
hours after the show and sleep late in 
the morning. 

“The cirque has a motto that sums 
up what I’m trying to say,” continues 
Father Ed. “To be good in the Big 
Top, you’ve got to be good outside.” 
Circus routine demands a clear head; 
patient, grueling practice; precision to 
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a nicety; the pink of physical health. 
That means a circus performer cannot 
keep late hours, nor drink to excess, 
nor ever: smoke too much. 

“There is much interdependence in 
the circus world. If a trapeze artist 
misses a cue, he endangers his partner’s 
life. All the cirque folk know this only 
too well. Circus people are the cleanest- 
living on earth, Yes, and the cleanest- 
hearted, too.” 

The high light of the circus-chap- 
lain’s career occurred last year on a 
Sunday morning in Texas. At Fort 
Worth, on Sept. 9, 1945, he offered 
Mass under the Big Top itself. On the 
two previous nights he had heard con- 
fessions. And at 11:30 Sunday morn- 
ing he was robed in vestments and 
walking to the makeshift altar set up 
between the center ring and the grand- 
stands, right on the tanbark. Trapeze 
bars and acrobatic rings dangled high 
overhead. The Texas sun spilled down 
on the flapping canvas. The huge tent 
was strangely quiet for the hour. 

More than 800 of the circus folk sat 
quietly in the grandstand: the owners, 
box-office men, ushers, doormen, per- 
formers, hostlers, prop boys, equestri- 
ennes. The side-show barkers were 
there; the thin man and tall man, and 
the snake charmer; clowns, midgets 
and fire eaters; Siamese twins and Ha- 
waiian dancers. They were all in their 
Sunday best, Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics alike. 

By that mystery we call the Com- 
munion of Saints, the patron saints of 
holiday and merriment must have been 
invisibly near: St. Paul, who once 
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made tents in Tarsus; St. Martin of 
Tours and all the rest who rode on 
horses; St. Genesius, the Roman come- 
dian; St. Francis, who tamed the 
beasts; Don Bosco, the lighthearted, 
who walked tightropes and juggled 
saucers in Italy. And our Lady, too; it 
was for our Lady that the storied jug- 
gler of Notre Dame performed in the 
monastery chapel. Our Lady is the spe- 
cial patroness of the circus, Catholics 
and non-Catholics wear her medal, not 
as a good-luck trinket, out of supersti- 
tion, but because they have heard the 
story of the juggler of Notre Dame, 
and like him, dedicate their artistry to 
her. ° 

At the Communion many of the 
Catholics came down to receive. When 
the Mass was over and Father was re- 
moving his vestments, his congrega- 
tion came out of the grandstands to 
say a small word of thanks for their 
privilege. Non-Catholics were asking 
the meaning of various ceremonies, the 
Mass being the first some had ever 
seen. So many and insistent were the 
demands that Father promised to hold 
a sort of catechism class thereafter. It 


was not long before he had to send 
away for pocket missals. Everyone 
wanted to be able to understand and 
follow the Mass. 

These are the things that make Fa- 
ther Ed Sullivan’s circus hobby worth 
while. It may be hearing Carl Wallen- 
da say, “Father, I have to be close to 
God up there on the high wire; I know 
that if I make a false step, I'll go not 
just down, but wp to Him.” Or the 
sight of the world-famous Christianis, 
a whole family of equestriennes, gath- 
ering in a huddle just before their en- 
trance cue, and together saying the 
Ave Maria for our Lady’s protection 
during the act. Again it may be a re- 
quest by mail from a clown for a medal 
of our Lady. It is a usual thing for 
Father back at St. Peter’s, Cambridge, 
to get letters from faraway places: “I 
wonder could you send us another 
medal, a tiny one for our little baby 
girl.” 

He has given more than 4,000 med- 
als of our Lady to the circus folk. 
Every one of them was silver, because, 
as he says, “The best is hardly good 
enough for them.” 


é 


Hope 


When Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster, was asked last year 
by a Pole to autograph an album, His Eminence, thinking of the sufferings and 
humiliations that Poland had undergone, wrote, “God does not allow a great 
nation to suffer without reserving for it ways of victory and of triumph which 
far surpass anything that mere prosperity can give.” 
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coast of British Honduras on 
Oct. 4 last year, and damaged or de- 
stroyed 250 houses in Punta Gorda; 
then the St. Peter Claver Credit Union 
of Punta Gorda took over. It was in- 
strumental in providing funds fer an 
extraordinary number of loans in a 
short time; it increased in member- 
ship; and, shove all, it grew in arent 
esteem and popular favor. 
St. Peter Claver Credit 
Union was the first in Brit- 
ish Honduras. Inspired and 
directed by Father Marion 
M. Ganey, S.J., parishioners 
founded it two years before 
the hurricane. The move- 
ment gradually branched 
out from cooperative bank- 
ing into small-scale cooperative buying 
of flour, bread baking, and seine fish- 
eries. St. Peter Claver had 187 mem- 
bers, loans outstanding of $864, and 
$576 cash in the bank on Sept. 30, 1945. 
Four days Jater the hurricane hit. 
For five hours the fierce winds and 
driving rains from the Caribbean 
whipped and tore at the thatched 
houses. Realizing the opportunity to 
demonstrate the value of united effort, 
Father Ganey outlined a program for 
cooperative purchase of building ma- 
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terials and reconstruction of houses. 
A dozen men were dispatched to 
the Sarstoon river, on the Guatemala 
border, to cut the “confra” leaves need- 
ed for rethatching roofs and load them 
on barges for cooperative transporta- 
tion and sale in Punta Gorda. Time 
was saved because individuals did not 
have to cut their own leaves and pad- 
die back and forth in small dories. The 
leaves were sold at the market price of 
25 cents a dozen, with a 
promise of patronage re- 
funds on savings effected. 
Nails were bought coopera- 
tively by the keg at whole- 
sale, rather than a few 
pounds at a time at retail. 
The credit union prepared 
to make loans for recon- 
struction of damaged houses, on con- 
dition that laborers be paid $1 a day, 
and with the proviso that laborers de- 
posit 30c of each $1 in the credit union 
to provide funds for additional loans. 
To proceed intelligently on a factual 
basis, Father Ganey and I, together 
with Mr. James E. Moreira, the credit- 
union assistant treasurer, inspected the 
houses one by one. Of the 278 houses 
checked, 148 were flat. People could 
not live in 161 of them. In all, 250 were 
damaged, with only 28 untouched. 


*962 Madisoz Ave., New York City, 21. Jeumary, 1946. 
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At a general meeting of the credit 
union, all carpenters in the audience 
were asked to estimate the cost of ma- 
terials needed to rebuild an ordinary- 
size thatch house, 24 by 16 feet, with 
7-foot walls, mud floor, two doors and 
five windows. The cost determined 
was $122. 

The prompt action of the members 
of the St. Peter Claver Credit Union in 
setting out to solve their own prob- 
lems, and the initial success of the plan 
as houses began to be repaired, attract- 
ed the attention of officials of the colo- 
nial government. The senior medical 
officer of the colony, Dr. Anderson, 
offered a one-year scholarship for med- 
ical training in Belize to a young 
woman to be chosen by the directors 
of St. Peter Claver Credit Union. Mr. 
St. Aubyn, the social-welfare officer, 
said he would arrange scholarships for 
two Caribs selected by the credit union. 
The man and woman selected would 
spend a year in Jamaica studying the 
cooperative movement.* On their re- 
turn to British Honduras, they would 
counsel those interested in forming 
new credit unions. In Belize, capital 
of the colony, the executive council, at 
the instance of Governor Hunter, de- 
cided that the government would 
make a loan of $3,000 to St. Peter 
Claver Credit Union so that this rela- 
tively small organization would have 
more funds for loans. 

Father Ganey and the credit-union 
directors offered a counterproposal. 
Since St. Peter Claver consisted of 
Catholics, it was decided to form a 

*See CatHo.ic Dicest, Sept., 1945, p. 10. 
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new organization which could make 
loans to Protestants as well as Catho- 
lics. St. George Credit Union, as it was 
called, was approved by the govern- 
ment, and undertook the one task of 
handling loans for reconstruction. 

St. George Credit Union is not an 
orthodox credit union. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is a loan agency created by St. 
Peter Claver Credit Union. The latter 
always was and remains a follower of 
the Rochdale cooperative principles. 
St. Peter Claver funds came from the 
savings of members who had attended 
study-club meetings prior to its found- 
ing. St. George, an emergency creation, 
was built, so to say, from the top down, 
and is making loans to Catholics and 
Protestants who had not gone through 
the normal course of study of credit- 
union principles. The officers of St. 
Peter Claver, however, because of their 
training, are in charge of the new St. 
George agency. 

At Baranco, a Carib town of a few 
hundred population, south of Punta 
Gorda, the same plan that has been. fol- 
lowed in Punta Gorda is being suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

An astonishing fact, one worthy in- 
deed of a separate story, was revealed 
in the recent financial check-up. Punta 
Gorda’s population is about 1,200. And 
623 persons in the town, 383 children 
and 240 adults, are saving money. 

The attitude of the Caribs toward 
loans has been marked by a business- 
like caution. Despite the abundance of 
funds, the people do not rush to make 
large loans which they can only with 
difficulty pay back. Study-clubbing is 
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bearing good fruit in Punta Gorda. 
The spirit of service to others in 
Christ and the practical application of 
the doctrine of the mystical Body to 
economic affairs have been exemplified 
in many unselfish acts of cooperation 
during the reconstruction in Punta 
Gorda. For example, the Holy Re- 
deemer Credit Union of Belize was 
quick to offer to the St. Peter Claver 


A 


Credit Union a long-term loan of its 
own hard-earned savings. Racially the 
members of the Holy Redeemer Credit 
Union are English, Spanish, and Cre- 
oles; the people of Punta Gorda are 
Caribs. Christian cooperation, how- 
ever, speedily leaped over the accident 
of race and saw only some of Christ’s 
members in distress, A healthier life 
in every way will result. 


Colored Blood 


The scene was a streetcar. The diminutive schoolma’am taking a 





group of Negro freshmen on a field trip was fair and young. The front 
of the car was filled, and one young freshman, whose affection made her 
oblivious to conventions, had saved a seat beside herself for the teacher. 
The latter sat. 

The conductor came over, inquiring, “Lady, are you in the right 
place?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He went back to his work, obviously unsatisfied. Two elderly ladies 
presently got on the car. One called the other’s attention to the blonde 
seated with the colored children. They descended on the conductor, spoke 
their pieces, and awaited results, Again he returned with his previous 
question. It drew the same reply. 

The pupils’ interest soared when, after a few blocks, he went up to 
the operator, who stopped the car while the two deliberated, Back they 
came together, apologetic but determined. 

“Lady, are you sure you're in the right place?” 

“Yes, sir.” Then to settle the business permanently and decisively 
she explained, “I have colored blood.” 

They started on their way, relieved. But their assurance would have 
been jarred had they overheard the further elaboration she gave her wide- 
eyed students, “It’s red—all red.” The Torch (May *46) 
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For English- Speaking Canada 
By E. L. CHICANOT 
Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


Honor where due 





HE most astonishing 
| and unexpected news 

that came to Cana- 
dians during the Christ- 
mas season was announce- 
ment of the appointment 
of a new Canadian Cardi- 
nal, first English-speaking 
citizen of the Dominion to 
become a member of the 
sacred college. Speculation 
had not involved Canada 
in the new incumbencies. 
The English-speaking Ca- 
nadian Catholics had never 
dreamed of being so sig- 








bec is over 87% Catholic. 
The Vatican, recogniz- 
ing the importance of the 
Church in Canada, has 
created four successive Ca- 
nadian Cardinals, includ- 
ing the present one, Car- 
dinal Villeneuve; all four 
have been French. 
Naming of a Cardinal 
' for English-speaking Can- 
ada is recognition of the 
great importance Catho- 
lics of other than French 
origin occupy. It also ac- 
knowledges Canada’s ris- 








nally honored; perhaps 
least of all, the Pope’s choice, Arch- 
bishop James McGuigan of Toronto. 

Canada is substantially a Catholic 
country. There are more Catholics 
than members of any other denomina- 
tion; in fact, Catholics outnumber the 
three leading Protestant denomina- 
tions combined. This has been largely 
due to the fruitful French stock, which 
accounts for approximately a third of 
all citizens. The province of Quebec, 
where they are largely concentrated, is 
95% Catholic. Montreal, second Jarg- 
est French-speaking city in the world, 
is 78% Catholic; and the city of Que- 


ing status of nationhood 
and the role she is coming to play 
among the nations of the world, It is 
certainly a distinction ‘of high order 
that the 5 million Catholics in Canada 
should be represented by two Cardi- 
nals, -while the 25 million in the U.S. 
have five, and Great Britain only one. 

The recipient of this great dignity, 
when notified of his elevation, said, “I 
accept the honor as coming to the Do- 
minion of Canada, as a recognition of 
its enhanced place in the world, and 
in indication of its future growth in 
power and influence in the councils of 
Christendom, In a special way it is a 


*St. Benedict, Ore. May, 1946. 
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recognition of the strength and devo- 
tion of the English-speaking Catholics 
of Canada, who have maintained, like 
their French-speaking brethren in the 
household of the faith, the same in- 
vincible fidelity, Catholic loyalty, reli- 
gious piety, and apostolic missionary 
spirit.” 

That Canada, a country of fewer 
than 12 million, should have two rep- 
resentatives in the strictly limited sa- 
cred college justifies some brief review 
of the standing of Catholicism in the 
country. Modern Canada was born 
with confederation in 1867 and the 
first Dominion census was taken four 
years later. At the time, the principal 
Catholic constituents were French and 
Irish, Since then these nationalities 
have not contributed significantly -to 
the immigration movement which has 
built the Canada of today. In fact, 
there has been a heavy exodus of 
French-Canadians to the U.S., and 
modern Irish immigration has been so 
outweighed by that from other coun- 
tries that this element represents only 
about a third of the proportion it did 
when the first census was taken. Mod- 
ern immigration has for the main part 
been of peoples from countries one 
would call non-Catholic. 

That core of Catholicism created by 
the French who remained after the 
British conquest and the Irish who 
migrated in the middle of the last cen- 
tury has had to depend almost entirely 
on natural increase to maintain itself 


against the influx of peoples from a 
score of European countries. Surveyed 
in this light, the record of the 70 years 
up to the last census is remarkable and 
gratifying. 

In 1871 there were 1,492,029 Cath- 
olics, representing 42.8% of the total. 
Numbers have steadily increased, and 
the proportion has never varied more 
than a point or two, until in 1941 there 
were 4,986,552 Catholics representing 
43.3% of the total. Though the French 
were, of course, the most influential 
factor in achieving this growth, both 
through their Quebec concentration 
and sporadic colonization in other 
parts of the country, the outstanding 
feature of every analysis is the strength 
of Catholics in areas which have been 
more recently developed and where 
the English language prevails. 

Thus, while in the last census Que- 
bec Catholics numbered 2,894,621, or 
86.9% of its entire people, Ontario, 
which dominates English-speaking 
Canada, had 882,369 Catholics, or 
23.2% of its total people. In the mari- 
time provinces, 51.2% of the inhabi- 
tants of Prince Edward Island were 
Catholic, 48.2% of New Brunswick, 
and 32.7% of Nova Scotia. Of the 
three prairie provinces, Catholics made 
up 27.8% of the people of Manitoba, 
27.2% of Saskatchewan, and 24.1% 
of Alberta. British Columbia is the 
least Catholic of Canadian provinces, 
with but 13.9% of its people profess- 
ing the faith. 


> ~ il 
No one can move this world unless he stands upon another. 


Coventry Patmore, 
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Malignaut growth, spiritual 


Scgotry |S LIKE CANCER 


By CHARLES SULLIVAN 
Condensed from the Client* 


* 


exists a social cancer that is given 

somewhat the same treatment, 
silence or despair, which its physical 
counterpart received in the past. This 
is religious bigotry. As a teacher and 
guidance counselor in a large coeduca- 
tional secondary school, I have occasion 
to meet youngsters of all faiths, and 
some of no faith. Some of the children 
are bitter in their religious bigotry. I 
am shocked when, faced with the situ- 
ation in reality, some adults sidestep 
the issue with the remark, “The less 
you talk about such things, the better; 
talk just stirs them up and makes trou- 
ble.” Others figuratively bury their 
heads, declaiming, “Children’s bigotry 
just doesn’t exist.” 

The war showed us what results big- 
otry can produce. The nazi party weld- 
ed people together into a Jew-hating, 
Jew-baiting, Jew-exterminating mass, 
But soon minority groups within the 
great mass began venting their newly 
nurtured enmity upon other minority 
groups. Then started the Catholic hat- 
ing, Catholic baiting, and Catholic ex- 
terminating. Into common graves were 
flung the dead bodies of priests, nuns, 
Jews, rabbis, men, women, and chil- 


jean within the bosom of society 


*Claretian Major Seminary, {8}27 5. 


dren, all victims of a bigotry that had 
become a blinding, all-consuming hate. 

It is natural to wish to forget the 
horrors of the past war. But it should 
never be forgotten that the spark of 
bigotry gave the nazi machine its start. 
Before the memories of mass murder 
grow dim, let us remember that a good 
conscience, following the teachings of 
a just and merciful God, might have 
prevented this awful debacle. 

I can take in stride the bigotry of 
adults, but when a youngster summon- 
ed to my office tells me, “The Jews are 
ruining this city. Pm getting out of 
here as soon as I can quit school and 
get a job in a city where a ‘white’ man 
has a chance,” I feel frightened. That 
boy is a bigot. He will willingly con- 
tribute to organizations that feed big- 
otry.. To my mind bigotry is bigotry, 
regardless of who practices it. The 
Protestant girl is bigoted who believes 
Catholics are planning to bring the 
Pope to rule America. The Jewish boy 
is bigoted who claims that the church 
down the street teaches the Catholic 
children that the Jews are “Christ- 
killers.” 

In America today are organizations 
whose advertised purpose is to “keep 


\l-m-da, Compton, Calif. February, 1946. 
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America pure.” For a sum, you may 
join, and subscribe to a periodical dedi- 
cated to the cause of “America for 
Americans, keep the foreigners out.” 
On our city stréets we see vendors sell- 
ing papers which attack Catholics one 
week and Jews the next. If we in Amer- 
ica divide into fighting factions, the 
ambitious, power-hungry people, radi- 
cal or ultraconservative, will climb to 


‘power. How will they do it? How did 


Hitler do it? 

Every thinking American agrees 
that all Americans should enjoy the 
same rights and privileges. A boy 
comes into the office on crutches. His 
mother is with him. The story runs 
something like this: “Harold was sit- 
ting in the park near our house last 
Thursday evening. Near by is a Cath- 
olic church. A crowd of boys came out 
of the church basement and ran across 
the street after my boy. Harold tried 
to escape, but he was cornered. He 
jumped down an embankment and 
broke his ankle. Why do the priests 
let those boys act that way?” 

Up to the end of the woman’s story 
I listened sympathetically. Her last sen- 
tence made me question her veracity. 
Investigation showed the priest was 
unaware that her Harold had been 
chased. She had made no effort to com- 
municate with him so that he could 
apprehend the boys. I made a further 
investigation. The boys, three, not a 
crowd, had chased her Harold because 
Harold, five-feet-eleven, had taken a 
cap from one of the smaller boys and 
thrown it into a tree. The next time 
I met the lady I told her the facts. 


A Protestant youngster came to me 
recently. Her complaint was that 
though she didn’t mind being defeated 
in the school elections she thought 
something must be wrong when all 
the offices were won by Jewish boys 
and girls. She was convinced that 
“those dirty Jews have the general or- 
ganization all sewed up; no wonder 
the Germans had to kill them. Amer- 
ica will have to watch out for itself, 
or they'll do the same thing here.” 
When I asked how many Gentile boys 
and girls were enrolled, she soon saw 
that they formed such a small minority 
that they could not expect to hold 
many offices. I made her realize that 
in her elementary school, where she 
had been class president, the pupils 
were divided in different proportions; 
and that in my own high-school class, 
in which there were only ten Jews, 
there had not been an officer of Jewish 
faith for years. 

Unfortunately, many children pick 
up bigotry at home. The occasion need 
not have anything to do with religion. 
Mother was pushed in the food mar- 
ket. “That dirty black Lutheran, Mrs. 
Schwartzman, pushed me out of line.” 
To the children, all Lutherans become 
people who push you out of line. Fa- 
ther comes home tired and hot on a 
summer evening. He gets his tight 
shoes off and recounts his latest experi- 
ence on the subway. “So I says to the 
fat little Jew boy, ‘Stand on your own 
feet; I carried your old man downtown 
on my back this morning, and I don’t 
intend to carry his greasy brat home 
for him.’” While the family listens 
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attentively, the children learn Jews are 
fat, Jews lean all over people, Jews 
stand on daddy’s feet. Not one, not 
two—all Jews do this. Mother has the 
lady next door in to tea. In the course 
of the afternoon the children hear, 
“That papist, Mrs. Flanagan, practi- 
cally lives in church. It would be a lot 
better if she took care of her children 
instead of running to church.” 


& 


If our country’s present form of gov- 
ernment is to survive, the coming gen- 
eration must be convinced that it was 
not so long ago that all families were 
families of foreigners. Youngsters in 
school must be made to realize that the 
Lutheran who pushes in line, the Jew 
who is dirty, the Catholic who neglects 
the family do not represent the average 
Protestant, Jew, or Catholic. 


“Personal” Religion 


Historically, the present deplorable 
state of affairs is traceable to the Prot- 
estant Revolution. The principles 
which threaten to dominate our world 
are simply the logical outcome of the 
fundamental tenets of Protestantism. 
All can be summed up in one word, 
self-sufficiency, which is the negation 
of Christian charity. The Reformers 
accepted that as the basis of the new 
religion, and soon it was translated in- 
to every department of the activity of 
man. Then they called it liberalism. 
With masterly precision, Pius XI could 
write: “Is it not, in fine, greed, what- 
ever be its species and form, that has 
brought the world to a pass we all see 
and deplore?” 

Sadly we must confess that this very 
principle of self-sufficiency has griev- 
ously affected our Catholic life; indeed, 


it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
devastating effect religious individual- 
ism has had and is still having upon 
life within the Church today. It is the 
unspoken belief of the average Cath- 
olic that his religious life is his own 
personal concern, or, at best, the con- 
cern of himself, his parish priest, and 
his confessor, and of none other. With 
it no one else has the slightest right 
to interfere, At times even the interest 
of the parish priest is resented by many 
Catholics. 

The seriousness of the position will 
be appreciated only when it is realized 
that the Catholic body, faced as it is 
with the mighty task of doing battle 
against the forces of neo-paganism, is 
itself held in bonds by the very prin- 
ciple that is the foundation of the 
whole philosophy of the enemy. 


From the pamphlet Calling All Apostles by Francis J: Ripley (Paternoster Publications, London). 
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Condensed from the 





American mother of 1946 


FTER THE third baby 

was born, the doctor 

said she couldn’t have 
any more. But she said, “Stuff 
and nonsense, men are al- 
ways fussing. God knows 
more about such things than 
doctors do.” So in due course 
she had 12 more. 

Today, as mother of 15 
and grandmother of 14, Mrs. Joy Seth 
Hurd, at 52, is as lively as a rubber ball, 
as happy as her first name, and famous 
in spite of herself. She shrugged when 
she was named Ohio Mother of 1946 
by the American Mothers’ Committee 
of the Golden Rule Foundation. She 
shrugged again when she was selected 
as Catholic Mother of 1946 by the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life. 

Not that she didn’t appreciate the 
honors. But she said, “What are hon- 
ors? It is the children who are impor- 
tant.” 

Don’t get the idea that it was easy. 
For 25 years, she says, she didn’t get 
a real night’s sleep. More than once the 
doctor sat at her bedside in the hospi- 
tal, shaking his head gravely. 

With one of her babies she had an 
embolism. With seven she had acute 
dilation of the heart. Other women 
used to tell her she was foolish. Her 
husband was a successful lawyer, and 
later a judge; why, look at all the fun 
she could be having! 





Catholic Universe Bulletin* 


Then they would give her 
the dismal business. What if 
something were to happen to 
her? What would become of 
the three (or four or five or 
six, as the case might be) 
youngsters she already had? 
Wasn’t she going too far? 

Mrs. Hurd would laugh, 
as she has laughed through 
life, and say that God would take care 
of her. 

But the time came when the same 
women would say to other women, 
“Have you met Frances’ family? Oh, 
you must meet them! They’re wonder- 
ful!” And Mrs. Hurd would think 
how the tune had changed in a few 
years. 

Certainly, she sat up nights when 
the others were having their beauty 
sleep, or reading the newest best seller, 
or seeing shows. Once nine of the chil- 
dren were down with measles at the 
same time. And of the nine, eight had 
ear infections that had to be lanced. 
And of the eight, two had mastoiditis. 
Once Mrs. Hurd was cooped up in the 
hospital with five youngsters sick at 
one time. 

“God would take care of her,” and 
He did. The youngsters got well. She 
weathered her heart attacks. She was 
cured of a severe illness that put her 
in the hospital for months. In the end, 
she had her family, health, her lovely 


*625 N.B.C. Bldg., Cleveland, 14, Ohio. May 10, 1946. 
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home, “the best husband in the world,” 
and everything that many women less 
wise and less brave seek all their lives. 

“If you’ve got faith, if you’ve got 
God, what else do you need?” she asks 
reasonably. 

“Once we had five children in five 
years and four months, My health 
wasn’t too good, There was only one 
place to turn for help. I put my burden 
on God, and let things take their 
course. And it all came out better than 
all cight.” 

The way it started was this. She 
wasn't a Catholic, but her parents sent 
her to Notre Dame academy in Cleve- 
land. Her father, a printer, didn’t 
think much of the Church, but he 
thought a lot of its education. She was 
only a child, but he used to warn her 
against becoming a Catholic. But she 
says, “I was a lively kid. Too lively for 
the nuns, I think. The other children 
used to go to confession, and I would 
sit there crying because they came out 
cleansed of sin, and I—the worst in the 
class—couldn’t.” 

So she came into the Church. At 11, 
she was baptized, and a year later re- 
ceived her first Communion and was 
confirmed. Her father didn’t fuss 
much about her becoming a Catholic. 
In fact, he rallied around. Once she 
brought home a boy friend. After the 
lad had gone, her father said, “I don’t 
want that boy to come back here. He’s 
not a Catholic. You took this on your- 
self; now marry your own.” 

One day a friend invited Frances to 
a Halloween card party at St. Joseph’s 
orphanage. She said, “‘There’s a young 








man I want you to meet.” On the 
streetcar, the friend nudged her and 
said, “There. See? That chap with the 
dark hair. That’s the young man, Joy 
Hurd.” 

He proposed at.a dance four months 
later, Feb. 21. They were married June 
26 in St. Bridget’s. He was 24 and seri- 
ous. She was 17 and the exact opposite, 
The morning of the wedding, instead 
of waiting sedately for the march, she 
gathered her gown and veil in her 
arms and galloped up to the loft to 
hobnob with the choir, of which she 
was a member. She managed to get 
downstairs again in time to be mar- 
ried, 

The thing is, says Mrs. Hurd, you 
must treat children as you treat adults. 
They are persons, entitled to respect. 
The mother must be close to them; 
then they'll bring their confidences to 
her. 

Take adolescence, which casts so 
many parents into something like de- 
spair. The thing to do is to give chil- 
dren the facts when they ask for them, 
as a friend, keeping the spiritual al- 
ways uppermost. For instance, what’s 
so difficult about explaining how ba- 
bies come into the world? “Blessed art 
thou among women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” Start with 
that and it’s easy. 

And give the youngsters the run of 
the house. Out the window, says Mrs. 
Hurd, with the idea of a home as a 
show place. “A home is a place to live. 
If the children break something, what 
of it? What’s your bric-a-brac com- 
pared with your family’s happiness?” 
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And don’t coddle the youngsters, she 
says. They've got to be self-reliant 
sooner or later, and it might as well 
be now. Her two youngest boys, for 
instance, deliver newspapers, get up 
before dawn in the winter and plod 
through the snow with flashlights. 
Does them good. 

But the foundation of everything, 
says Mrs. Hurd, is example. You can’t 
preach one thing and do another. Set 
the example, and the children will fol- 
low. In the Hurd home, she says, the 
Sacred Heart is the spiritual head. The 
blessed Virgin is the spiritual mother. 
St. Anthony is always there helping 
out with this problem and that. 

“T never prayed,” says Mrs. Hurd, 
“for worldly success for any of my 
children. I prayed that they would be 
kept pure. All the rest will follow.” 

Now the family is pretty well reared. 
Five of the eight sons are now home 
from the armed forces. You'd think a 
rest might be indicated. Not so, says 
Mrs. Hurd. “I’m devoting my life to 
the Catholic Family Life Conference’s 
work. If I can help other mothers, I 
want to do it. I promised that to God 
because He has blessed us.” 

“And her husband rose up and 
called her blessed,” sings the Bible of 
the good wife. Says Judge Hurd, “I can 
only say that she has been ‘sweetheart, 
wife, and mother’ extraordinary, an 
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inscription I placed in one of the first | 
prayer books I presented to her after ' 
our marriage. I have ceased to marvel 
at her fortitude because it seems to 
have become a way of life for her. Her 
confidence in divine providence has 
always been supreme.” 

Says Msgr. Joseph J. Schmit, “For 
nearly 25 years the Hurd family has 
attended St. Clement church. As their 
pastor during all this time, I have had 
the opportunity to see how a good wife 
and mother with a sane outlook on 
life can be both a credit to her Church 
and an inspiration to influence the lives 
of those around her. 

“Mrs, Hurd is the kind of wife who 
says she wishes she were as good as 
her husband, the kind of mother who 
cheerfully accepted the responsibility 
of a very large family because her phi- 
losophy of life is basically a real trust 
in God, who gives us what is best for 
us, whether it be a cradle or a cross. 
He never fails to steady the hand that 
rocks the cradle and to strengthen the 
arms that embrace His cross, 

“Unselfish, generous of her time and 
talents, radiating cheerfulness, inspir- 
ing confidence in God, the living ex- 
ponent of a workable, because truly 
Christian, philosophy of life, we greet 
her as a splendid choice to serve as the 
inspirational model for the women of 
our nation in 1946.” 


About all most persons Jearn from their mistakes is how to become expert 


at making excuses. 


Joseph J. Quinn in the Southwest Courier (11 May °46). 
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Glorious difficulties 


IT’S HARD TO BE A NUNS 


e@ By One of Them » 


Condensed from the Magnificat* 


we } . You are won- 
a Year of yp a dering, you 
write, whether or not you have a voca- 
tion to the Religious life. You ask me 
to tell you if you have. I can’t. Nobody 
can tell you except God. The answers 
to most of your questions are treated 
quite adequately in the leaflets I am 
enclosing. 

You ask one question, though, that 
I shall answer personally. “Is it hard to 
be a nun?” Then you go on to restate 
exactly the same question in different 
words: “Sister, are you really happy? 
Aren’t you awfully lonely sometimes? 
Do you ever wish you hadn’t gone to 
the convent?” 

Of course it’s hard to be a nun! Per- 
haps of all hard things you could 
choose, a nun’s way of life is the hard- 
est. If you become a Sister, you will 
have to rise early in the morning, dey 
after day, year after year. You will live 
by bells that awaken you in the morn- 
ing, summon you to chapel and prayer, 
call you to meals, and send you to bed. 

You will have to learn to obey the 
will of others. That means you will eat 
food someone else plans for you, labor 
at tasks assigned by another, and listen 
to reading someone else chooses. 

You will live in poverty. While you 


will always have sufficient food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, you will not have the 
best. You will go without many things 
that might bring you ease, pleasure, 
and comfort. 

You will live in chastity. That is, you 
will deny yourself the pleasures that 
you might legitimately enjoy in mar- 
riage. But it goes further than that. 
For the sake of Christ you will refuse 
yourself and your body many conces- 
sions not at all wrong in themselves. 
No one will force such restrictions up- 
on you, you understand; but as a Reli- 
gious, you will seek them. 

I do not know whether you will be 
lonely. I do know there will be times 
you will feel desolation beyond the 
power of any human friend to console. 
I have known this often. But beyond 
that desolation, I have seen standing 
the figure of the lonely, forsaken, deso- 
late Christ. When Christ issues His 
invitation to follow Him, He does not 
say, “Come, for I will give you the 
ease, the comfort, the pleasure, that 
your human nature desires.” He says, 
rather, “Take up your cross and follow 
Me.” 

Perhaps you are remembering that 
He said, “My yoke is sweet, and My 
burden is light.” He did say that. But 


* Manchester, N. H. May, 1946. 
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too many, when they read those words, 
think that there is no yoke and no bur- 
den. Both are there, but love makes 
them sweet and light. 

Suppose you were considering mar- 
rying some young man in the world, 
rather than union with Christ in the 
Religious life. Would you say to your- 
self, “Will married life be hard?” No. 
You might expect sorrow and heart- 
ache, loneliness and pain, even trag- 
edy; but you would depend on your 
love to carry you through anything 
the years might bring. 

Courage, born of love, is the stuff 
that has carried me along in the Reli- 
gious life. The courage cannot fail be- 
cause the love cannot fail; for it is di- 
vine love. It has taught me to face the 
years with joy and laughter. Of course 
there have been tears and heartaches. 


~ 


a 


But I have Christ, and having Him, } 
possess all things. 

I have been a nun 27 years. As I look 
back on those years with serenity, I 
realize that I looked forward to them 
with misgivings. I was afraid then, 
afraid that it would be “hard to be a 
nun.” If I had guessed then what I 
know now, how amazed I would have 
been! For the years have brought me 
the fulfillment of Christ’s promise, 
“the peace of God which surpasseth 
all understanding,” and a glory the 
world can never comprehend, 

Yes, it is hard to be a nun, gloriously 
hard! If I had to do it over again, 
knowing the peace and splendor, the 
loneliness, heartache, and utter desola- 
tion that the love of Christ has brought 
to me, I'd . . . why, I'd be a nun! 
Faithfully yours, Sister Christine. 


Jackpot — 


It was the first automat the GI had ever seen, one of those places where 
the food is in glass boxes in the wall, and there’s a slot and you put your nickels 
and dimes in, whatever it says, and a door opens and you reach in and get 
the food. Well, this guy got some nickels and naturally he put them in and 
got some food. He set it down on a table and went back for more nickels. He 
kept this up. In about 15 minutes he had a table stacked high as a foot locker 
with every kind of food you can think of. And he was going back for more. 

Finally a civilian watching him couldn’t stand it any more. 

“Hey!” he calls out to the kid. “What're you doing?” 

“What do you think I’m doing?” the kid calls back, excited. 

“But you got enough food, soldier,” says the civilian. “You'll never be 


able to eat it. Why don’t you quit?” 


“What!” says the GI. “Quit now? When I’m winning?” 
From How to Be a Civilian by Morton Thompson (Doubleday, 1946). 








Texas steerer 


Spark Plug of Social Progress. 









By AGNES E. MEYER 





Condensed from the Washington Post* 


Part owner of the Washington Post, Mrs. 
Meyer has been reporting on social questions 
for her paper, including a series on the social 
aspects of Britain’s war production, published 
as a pamphlet, Brifein’s Home Front. Another, 
on 27 American war centers, was published as 
Journey Through Chaos. She has just finished 
six weeks of travel through the South, report- 
ing reconversion problems, largely in rural 
areas, and among the miners in east Kentucky. 


™\ REAL spark plug 
/\ behind social 
/ rogress in San 


Antonio is Archbishop 
Robert Emmet Lucey. 
He has done an out- 
standing job for Latin 
Americans, and is fight- 
ing for stronger labor 
unions, higher wages 
for all workers, and 
equal pay for the Latin 
Americans. 
Archbishop Lucey is 
55 and vigorous. The 
force and honesty of his character are 
derived from living up to Christian 
beliefs. He is a man of God, but also 
a man of the world, of great presence 
and charm, with an incisive mind that 
despises injustice because it is both in- 
human and stupid. After a day spent 
in the extensive, unsanitary slum dis- 





tricts of San Antonio among the im- 
poverished, uneducated Latin Ameri- 
cans, most of whom belong to the 
Archbishop’s parishes, it is a shock to 
encounter this modern-minded, force- 
ful prelate. 

The intricate, difficult problem of 
our Latin-American fellow citizens is 
not new to Archbishop Lucey. Al- 
though he has been in 
San Antonio only since 
1941, he was born in 
Los Angeles, where, as 
a young priest, he was 
director of the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau. Then 
in 1934 he was made 
Bishop of Amarillo, 
Texas, where he re- 
mained until he be- 
came Archbishop. 

“For the last 25 years 
Anglo-Americans have 
sincerely believed that 
the race question would work itself out 
to a happy conclusion,” he said. “It was 
a comfortable philosophy and, if not 
very hopeful for the minority groups, 
it satisfied the master race. 

“During that time we have shown 
stupidity, ignorance, and malice in 
treating our Mexican brethren with in- 


* Washington, D.C. April 28, 1946. 
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justice, discrimination, and disdain. 

“Can we make the Western Hemi- 
sphere a bulwark of liberty and law 
while we maim and mangle Mexican 
youth? Can we condemn our Latin 
Americans to starvation wages, bad 
housing, and tuberculosis, and then ex- 
pect them to defend American free- 
dom? Can we, the greatest nation on 
earth, assume the moral leadership of 
the world when race riots and murder, 
political crimes, and economic injus- 
tices disgrace the very name of Amer- 
ica? 

“Much has been done recently to- 
ward the material welfare of our im- 
poverished Mexicans. Some counties, 
states, and federal agencies have con- 
tributed, but for 50 years before the 
Ist World War the Catholic Church 
stood almost alone in the field of con- 
structive effort on their behalf. It has 
spent and still spends more money for 
their welfare than for any other group 
in our population.” 

As to the character of the people, the 
Archbishop had this to say, “If a Mex- 
ican is improvident, illiterate, diseased, 
and delinquent, whose fault is it but 
theirs who condemned him from birth 
to the unwholesome atmosphere of 
poverty? 

“The truth is that the majority of 
Mexican laborers are honest and indus- 
trious if treated in a civilized manner. 
Poverty and race discrimination have 
robbed them of educational opportuni- 
ties. In normal times they are given 
the worst jobs with the lowest pay.” 

To hold this large segment of our 
population in poverty is a false econ- 


omy, he asserted. “If three quarters of 
a million Spanish-Americans in Texas 
received honest wages, the products of 
our fields and factories would be pur- 
chased as never before,” he said. 

“A very general lack of labor organi- 
zations, absence of good social legisla- 
tion, and greed of powerful employers 
have combined to create in Texas 
dreadful, widespread misery. Evil men 
are driving tens of thousands of our 
poor into slow starvation. 

“Moreover, in this archdiocese we 
estimate that there are 10,006 children 
of grammar-school age not enrolled in 
any school. Most of them are Spanish- 
Americans. By this crushing of the 
human spirit we Anglos are the losers. 
We are deprived of the music and 
laughter, art and culture, skills and 
achievements of a people who could 
add richness and fullness to our lives, 

“Now at long last we see the dawn 
of a better day for our Spanish-Amer- 
ican people, since a new interest in 
their welfare is developing. But this 
new interest must be informed and 
well-directed to achieve its proper pur- 
pose. We must persuade their ablest 
men and women: who have achieved 
a measure of prosperity not to abandon 
their own brethren but to assume re- 
sponsibility for their leadership. 

“Organization is needed here in the 
Southwest to solve our basic problems 
of insecurity. It would be ideal if a 
state-wide or even interstate organiza- 
tion could be formed to analyze and 
attack our problems of industry, agri- 
culture, relief, housing, and race dis- 
crimination.” 
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But the Archbishop is not waiting 
for this ideal attack. He has created 
and organized various welfare units in 
his own archdiocese. Priests are work- 
ing full time in schools of Catholic Ac- 
tion for men and women, youth work, 
and the Catholic Welfare bureau. 

As the state has no public-assistance 
program, he has reminded the county 
commissioners of their duty to look 
cut for the poor and afflicted. They 
asked, “What are you doing?” This 
was the Archbishop’s cue. His Welfare 
bureau was already handling 400 relief 
cases a year and the Santa Rosa hos- 
pital was spending $100,000 a year on 
out-patient charity work. 

As a result of his efforts, there is now 
a city-county tuberculosis control board 
which was greatly needed, since San 
Antonio has one of the highest tuber- 
culosis death records in the country. 

For the last several years San An- 
tonio has also led the nation in deaths 
of infants under two, mostly from en- 
teritis, dysentery, and diarrhea. Last 
year the health department began a 
campaign to educate the people regard- 
ing preventive measures. A house-to- 
house campaign was planned, but 
lacked sufficient volunteers. Archbish- 
op Lucey had been successful in nego- 
tiating for a regional branch of the 
Bishops’ Comamittee for the Spanish- 
speaking, of which Father John J. 
Birch is secretary. This organization 
took over one third of the city for the 
visitations. 

The same organization carried on a 
“pay-your-poll-tax” campaign among 
the Mexican-Americans, to make some 


10,000 potential voters eligible to vote 
in the next election. Almost 40% of 
a population of 400,000 are Latin 
Americans, but not one civic official in 
San Antonio belongs to their race. 

Again with the help of this organi- 
zation, two Catholic community cen- 
ters were built in the poorer Latin- 
American sections and a third is near 
completion. Those provide educational 
and recreational activities, and house 
city prenatal and postnatal clinics. 

In those districts are three other 
Catholic clinics offering the same servy- 
ices. Within the last year the Arch- 
bishop also opened a 15-bed maternity 
hospital with all modern equipment, 
where maternity care is given at mini- 
mum cost in the heart of one of the 
most heavily populated Mexican colo- 
nies. The chief emphasis of the Bish- 
ops’ Committee for the Spanish-speak- 
ing is upon organizing the people to 
help themselves through the develop- 
ment of local leadership. 

There is, moreover, no segregation 
of Latin Americans in the Catholic 
churches. “Our doctrine of the broth- 
erhood of man,” said the Archbishop, 
“is opposed to segregation. We have, 
to -be sure, all-Mexican churches in 
Mexican neighborhoods, but at St. 
Mary’s hundreds of Mexicans attend 
the services and feel they are welcome. 

“I have been criticized for being a 
friend of labor and of all Americans 
who are subjected to injustices regard- 
less of race, color, or creed; but I am 
convinced that it is the duty of the 
Church to take the lead in such mat- 


ters. 
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“I have also been criticized for using 
our settlements and recreation centers 
for religious teaching. Why not. use 
them for that purpose? It is good for 
the people’s souls, good for the coun- 
try, and it is our duty anyway. The 
ultimate objective is both social and 
spiritual,” ra 

The Catholic charities were not in 
the Community Chest when Arch- 
bishop Lucey came to San Antonio. He 
asked that archdiocesan welfare agen- 
cies be admitted for a contribution of 
$9,000 and was refused; he raised $60,- 
000 in the archdiocese in a short period, 
through small contributions. The sec- 
ond year he asked to be admitted to 
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the Chest for $18,000 and was again 
refused, The third year he asked for 
$36,000 and was admitted. Probably 
the Chest leaders thought it would be 
cheaper to let him in before he raised 
his bid again. 

The archdiocese is not rich, and the 
Catholics who have money were not 
used to giving it. They are now being 
educated to a more generous interest 
in the welfare of their Spanish-Amer- 
ican co-religionists, but the need is far 
greater than the local resources. As 
one of the young priests said, “This is 
still missionary country, and what the 
archdiocese needs is money and per- 
sonnel from the richer sections, 


SS 


Flights of Fancy 


A sigh that turned the pages of my 
breviary—Edward Haggerty. 

She had a look of [’ve-drawn-the- 
short-straw about her—Overheard by 
Monica Welsh. 

Worry, the interest paid by those 
who borrow trouble.—George W. 
Lyon, 

No more future than an ice cube,— 
Bernard Pegarski. 

Titolitarianism—Quoted by Walter 
R. Mansfield. 

As passionless as the multiplication 
table—Sentinel of Blessed Sacrament. 

He’s not a singer; he’s a vocalamity. 
—Sheila Barrett, 


He put a firm wedge of words into 


the breach.—Serah Elizabeth Rodger. 

Too many of us conduct our lives on 
the cafeteria plan—self-service only.— 
United Benefit News. 

Few of us can hope to make the 
world better, but all of us can refrain 
from making it bitter—United Bene- 
fit News. 

Heart-hungry eyes. — Mrs. June 
Kerns. 

Traffic at a jamstill—Mrs. A. EB. 
Hamilton, Jr. 

My future roommate is the kind 
whose conversational floodgates are 
always open.—Lenore Hershey. 

The only sound opinion some peo- 
ple have about world affairs is a lot of 


noise.—Louis Hirsch. 





Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions. —Ed. 
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By PETER McCAFFERTY 


Hymus at heaven’s gate 


was glorious to be alive at the close 
fa the 16th century. New worlds 
were popping up out of the sea and 
bewildered savages peeping from lush 
wildernesses at swaggering explorers. 
Raleigh and Drake ran wild as legals 
ized buccaneers, plundering and sink- 
ing ships bound for Cadiz and Mar- 
seilles, They sailed their booty up the 
Thames to the royal treasure chest. 
The red-headed queen laughed as the 
gold trickled through her long, grasp- 
ing fingers. 

It was a famous and infamous cen- 
tury, especially in England. Pirates 
sailed out of the Thames; poets sang 
in rosy-fringed metaphors. Dramas of 
Fletcher and Shakespeare held huge 
and enthusiastic audiences, supplying 
laughter and tears. 

Into such a century stepped a young, 
gallant poet-priest, Robert Southwell, 
born 1561-62 at Norfolk, England, 
hanged at Tyburn in February, 1595. 
But into those 33-odd years was cram- 
med a long lifetime of adventure. 
While still young, Robert was sent to 
the English college at Douai and then 
to Paris. He yearned to be a Jesuit, and 
set out for Rome. On Oct. 17, 1578, 
he entered the Jesuit novitiate; six years 
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POET- PRIEST 


Condensed from the 
Catholic Messenger* 


later he was ordained. A brilliant stu- 
dent, after ordination he was appointed 
prefect of studies at the English college 
in Rome. 

Adventure surged through his veins, 
He begged to be sent on the missions 
to England, even though Catholicism 
was being martyred by the red hand 
of Queen Elizabeth. Father Campion 
had already been executed. Laymen 
were being frightened into surrender- 
ing their faith: Southwell’s very father 
had weakened. Mass was forbidden; 
priests hounded. The poet-priest’s re- 
quest was granted, and in 1586 he 
landed in England in disguise. For the 
next six years, his name became a sym- 
bol of courage for Catholics and a 
nightmare for Elizabeth’s henchmen. 

The great desire of Father South- 
well’s life was the triple crown of vir- 
giflity, learning, and martyrdom. 
Knowledge he had. His virginity was 
vowed to God. Only martyrdom was 
lacking. But it was not far off. 


For that I love I long, but that I lack; 
That others love 1 loathe, and that 1 
have; 
All worldly freights to me are deadly 
wrack; 


*Davenport, lowa. April 4, 1946. 
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Men present hap, I future hope do 
crave; 
They, loving when they live, long life 
require; 
To live. where best I love, death I 
desire. 


Modernize each of the first two lines 
with a what instead of the first that 
and you will find Father Southwell’s 
saintly wish to be with God. Hap in 
his day meant prosperity. 

One of the finest religious poems in 
English literature came from South- 
well’s pen. It is rich in feeling and apt 
in phrase. It is called Mary Magdalen’s 
Complaint at Christ's Death. 


Silly stars must needs leave shining 
When the sun is shadowed, 
Borrowed streams refrain their run- 
ning 
When head springs are hindered. 
One that lives by other’s breath 
Dieth also by his death. 


For six years, Father Southwell 
roamed tirelessly up and down Eng- 
land. He was a master at disguise. He 
said Mass at improvised altars in Lon- 
don garrets. It was not unusual to see 
on a table behind his flock pewter 
mugs filled with beer. One of Eliza- 
beth’s gangsters bursting in would find 
everyone enjoying beer and would 
think a party was going on instead of 
Mass. It was a simple trick and often 
used, 

In 1592, however, Father South- 
well was betrayed by the apostate 
daughter of a Catholic family. He fell 
into the hands of the notorious Top- 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL, POET-PRIEST 
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cliffe, the queen’s favorite informer 
and best torturer. 

Even his enemies praised him. Top- 
cliffe told the queen, “I never did take 
so weighty a man.” Sir Robert Cecil 
wrote: “Let antiquity boast of its 
Roman heroes and the patience of cap- 
tives in torments: our own age is not 
inferior to it, nor do the minds of the 
English cede to the Romans. There is 
at present confined one Southwell, a 
Jesuit, who, 13 times most cruelly tor- 
tured, cannot be induced to confess 
anything, not even the color of the 
horse whereon, on a certain day, he 
rode, lest from such indication his ad- 
versaries might conjecture in what 
company of what Catholics he that 
day was.” 

After suffering untold tortures and 
being left neglected in filth for a 
month, Father Southwell was remov- 
ed to the Tower of London. Nearly 
three years passed. He petitioned for a 
trial. Early in 1595, Cecil said, “If he 
(Southwell) was in so much haste to 
be hanged, he should have his wish.” 
He was removed to Newgate, then to 
Westminster, “his arms tied with a 
cord,” for a trial which could have 
only one verdict. Dragged to Tyburn, 
on a day when a notorious criminal 
was being hanged to attract the crowd 
to another part of town, he was mount- 
ed on the gallows. He was allowed to 
say a few prayers, then was hanged by 
a badly adjusted noose. When dead, he 
was cut down, decapitated, and quar- 
tered. “His head was set on one of the 
bridges and his quarters on the four 
gates of London.” 
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Father Southwell was no one-song 
poet. Ideas thronged upon him. Yet 
one of his songs stands out a bit bright- 
er than the rest. It is called The Burn- 
ing Babe. Ben Jonson declared that to 
have written The Burning Babe, he 
would readily forfeit many of his own 
poems. It glitters like an only star in a 
midnight sky. It is a song that could 
come only from a saintly priest. 


As I in hoary winter's night stood 
shivering in the snow, 

Surprised I was with sudden heat 
which made my heart to glow; 

And lifting up a fearful eye to view 
what fire was near, 

A pretty Babe, all burning bright, did 
in the air appear, 

Who scorched with exceeding heat 
such floods of tears did shed, 

As though His floods should quench 
His flames with what His tears were 
fed; 


“Alas!” quoth He, “but newly born in 
fiery heats I fry, 

Yet none approach to warm their 
hearts or feel My fire but Il” 


Southwell continues with lines that 
leave an indelible picture in one’s 
mind. They are simple, but direct and 
powerful. In conclusion, the poet gives 
us a simple fact. There are no grand 
flourishes, only simple statement. And 
of such stuff is great poetry made, 


With this He vanished out of sight, 
and swiftly shrunk away, 

And straight I called unto mind that 
it was Christmas-day. 


In slaughtering Father Southwell, 
England lost not only a courageous 
priest but an immortal poet. And Eng- 
land’s loss was the Catholic Church’s 
gain. For we won not only a great 
martyr but what is more important— 
a minstrel priest for heaven’s courts. 


& 


Now That’s Settled 


The pious monk who in an excess of fervor wrote the beautiful footnote 
to the Our Father, “For thine is the Kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever,” created great literature. It’s a sonorous phrase. It has rhythm and 


power and dignity and beauty. But the Lord did not say it when He spoke the 


beautiful Lord’s Prayer. 


The new Protestant translation of the Gospels omits that phrase from the 
Our Father. A long controversy between Catholics and Protestants has come 
to an end. Henceforth both Catholic and Protestant versions of the Our Father 
will end, “But deliver us from evil. Amen.” 


From the N.C.W.C. column Along the Way by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (4 April ’46). 
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Cc HEN you talk to 46-year-old 
tard Griffin, Archbishop 

of Westminster in England 

and youngest Cardinal in the world, 
you soon realize why he is an outstand- 
ing leader in the new role the Church 
has taken in material as 
well as spiritual affairs. 
Short, ruddy-faced, with 


pe oungest CARDINAL 


By ROBERT WILBERFORCE 
¢ Condensed from the British Magazine* 


In Manning’s footsteps 


4: 
bd 


came Archbishop while comparatively 
young, and each succeeded a figure 
who had become almost legendary be- 
cause of his personality: Griffin follow- 
ed Cardinal Hinsley; Spellman, the 
venerable Cardinal Hayes. 

Cardinal Griffin made 
an unusual start in his ca- 
reer. Though he was edu- 





rust-colored hair and 
friendly eyes that impress 
you with their sincerity, 
familiar to the people who 
live in the bomb-scarred 
houses of Westminster, he 
goes out asking questions, 
listening to the viewpoint 
of the man in the subway 
and the news-vender on 
the corner. That is why he 








cated at the well-known 
English Catholic school of 
Oscott, and hoped to be a 
priest, he joined the Brit- 
ish Army when he left 
school. He transferred to 
the Royal Flying Corps 
(now the RAF) during 
the Ist World War, and 
still retains a keen interest 
in aviation. This interest 








is well loved, and why his 

influence in affairs in modern Britain 
goes far beyond the strict limits of re- 
ligion. 

Bernard Griffin received the Red 
Hat at the same time as Francis Spell- 
man of New York, and thereby added 
another note to the similarity in the 
careers of the two men. Both were aux- 
iliary Bishops, Griffin in Birmingham, 
Spellman in Boston, before being ap- 
pointed to the most important Sees in 
their respective countries. Each be- 


he also shares with Spell- 
man. Both men fly planes. 

When Griffin was demobilized in 
1918, he returned to his studies, com- 
pleting his course at the English Col- 
lege, oldest of all the national colleges 
in Rome. There he distinguished him- 
self as a scholar. He is regarded as one 
of the leading canon lawyers in Britain, 

You are impressed by the Cardinal’s 
tremendous energy, the restlessness of 
his mind, his eagerness to receive new 
ideas, When a problem arises, Bernard 


*3@ Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 20. May, 1946. 
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Griffin approaches it lightheartedly 
and imbues others with the feeling 
that they are engaged in something 
highly stimulating. 

When he talks, he is abrupt and 
frank, characteristic of his native Bir- 
mingham in the English Midlands, 
where his father was, and one of his 
brothers still is, a city councilor. An- 
other brother, his twin, is a Benedic- 
tine monk, and his sister is a nun. 

His interest in people and his good 
humor are best brought out when he 
addresses a public meeting. At Bir- 
mingham, he gained local fame as a 
most persuasive controversial speaker. 
In an open-air forum, the Bull Ring, 
his spare, alert figure became focus for 
thousands who crowded to hear him 
exchange his wit and humor with 
hecklers. 

One way in which he expressed his 
love for humanity was in his work for 
the largest Catholic orphanages in 
England, Father Hudson’s homes. 
As their administrator, he was foster 
father to thousands of children and 
took an intense interest in their indi- 
vidual cases. He continued this work 
from 1937 to 1944, his period as Bish- 
op-Auxiliary of Birmingham. 

One of his first public speeches after 
he became Archbishop in 1944 was 
a transatlantic broadcast thanking 
Americans for their generosity to the 
children of England, and urging coop- 
eration between the U.S. and Britain, 
particularly in postwar reconstruction. 
He considers this essential for future 
world peace. He met thousands of 


young Americans on visits to camps in 
England, admired their “friendliness, 
vigor, and manliness,” and was “deep- 
ly impressed with their religious spir- 
it.” 

The Archbishop made a tour last 
year through devastated regions of 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, meeting the Catholic Bishops. 
He promised them practical help for 
the starving people from the Catholics 
of England. 

The Archdiocese of Westminster is 
one of the most bombed areas in Eng- 
land, but the tragedies he had seen on 
the Continent led him to call for an 
immediate mobilization of English 
Catholics in a crusade of charity to 
counter despair engendered by the 
war. “I like to think,” he said, “that 
there is no Catholic in this diocese who 
would not willingly manage with a 
little less, that the starving children of 
Europe may have a bare sufficiency of 
food.” 

The statement he made at the mo- 
ment of victory last year is revealing 
in its sincerity. “Thank God for vic- 
tory, thank God for victory,” he re- 
peated emphatically. “We must recall 
the significance of the evil things we 
overthrew. Make no mistake, we were 
fighting totalitarianisms which had 
crucified liberty; but victory will be 
meaningless if it does not mean essen- 
tial freedom from fear, freedom to live 
as men, the right and power for each 
man to live according to his own con- 
science. There must be no self-right- 
eousness. Only those are fit to maifi- 
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tain peace who live in the spirit of the 
Prince of Peace!” 

Probably Cardinal Griffin’s most ab- 
sorbing interest is social reform. This 
is traditional with the Archbishops of 
Westminster since the Victorian Age, 
when Cardinal Manning pioneered in 
the field. Cardinal Griffin rivals Cardi- 
nal Manning in his passion for social 
justice. He recognizes poverty as a so- 
cial problem, but he does not regard 
it impersonally. He has seen it closely, 
on its poignant, human side, during 
his years of work in a great city among 
widows and orphans, the destitute, 
old, and infirm, To his mind there is 
no reason why social insecurity, toler- 
ated so long, should be perpetuated. 


What Do You Know About Symbols? 


He is a member of most Catholic 
committees for social welfare and has 
always been a stalwart champion of 
the Catholic Social Guild and the 
Catholic Workers College at Oxford. 
Speaking of the Beveridge report just 
after his appointment as Archbishop, 
he said, “I hope the government will 
implement the Beveridge report. We 
need it and want to get it going as 
soon as possible. We hope we shall 
have the full cooperation of all church- 
es for the country’s social welfare.” 

He expresses his own political views 
and is not dogmatic about the other 
man’s. “I am not interested,” he says, 
“in any man’s party allegiance so long 
as it is not contrary to the law of God.” 
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fair. Answers on page 68. 
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You see these signs and symbols every time you attend a ceremony 
in church. How many can you recognize? What do they mean? If you 
recognize the symbolism of eight, you are up on your Church symbol- 
ism. If you recognize the meaning of five, you are good; three is only 
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Scowling is his business 


John L, Lewis 


By 
McALISTER COLEMAN 


(i) HAT makes me tick? 

John Llewellyn Lewis, head of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
since 1917-18, was in an unusually in- 
trospective mood as he asked that ques- 
tion of a group of newspapermen. 
Among them was Dale Kramer who 
has recorded it. 

“Am I St. Francis,” Lewis boomed 
on, “feeding the little black birds, or 
am I Genghis Khan, or who am I?” 

When a news photographer got a 
picture the other day of this 64-year- 
old leader of the men from the pits, 
by all odds the most baffling public 
figure of our times, he caught Lewis 
unexpectedly smiling. And Lewis’s 
smile can light up a room. 

“Mr. Lewis,” asked the photogra- 
pher, “why do you usually scowl when 
you have your picture taken?” 

Lewis took his cigar from his mouth, 
glowered at the newsman, and mut- 
tered, “Scowling is my business.” 

And he has plenty to scowl about. 
Despite the enormous gains in status, 
wages, and work conditions made by 
the coal diggers of this country since 
they were organized, East, West, 
South, by the brilliant but belated cam- 
paign waged by Lewis in 1935 under 
the NRA Blue Eagle, life in the camps 
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around the 6,000 soft-coal mines and 
the hundreds of anthracite pits is no 
smiling matter. A half-million Amer- 
ican citizens and their families still live 
in daily dread of death and disaster in 
communities where the going is so 
rugged that it may be said today as 
Thoreau said of the workers of his 
time: “Most of them lead lives of quiet 
desperation.” 

Lewis may sound absurdly melodra- 
matic when he damns the operators for 
the callousness they show towards their 
workers, but to anyone who has lived 
in a smoke-hung mining camp with 
its forlorn little shacks huddled on cin- 
der heaps at the mouth of the ominous 
pit, the Shakespearean adjectives ap- 
plied by Lewis in his thunderings seem 
particularly apt. It is truly a Caliban- 
like existence for the run of rank-and- 
file diggers. As is usual with poets, 
Louis Untermeyer had the authentic 
words on coal mining in his Caliban 
in the Coal Mines, the last stanza of 
which runs: 


“Nothing but blackness above, 

And nothing that moves but thecars. 
God, if You wish for our love, 

Fling us a handful of stars!” 


There are exceptions, but by and 


*408-10 W. Gorbain St., Madison, 3, Wis. May 27, 1946. 
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large the ordinary mining camp (and 
by that I mean a community of some 
500, hidden away among the moun- 
tains of West Virginia, making a rural 
slum in Pennsylvania, or swept by the 
fierce prairie winds of Illinois) is no 
place for any but the most durable and 
courageous of men and women with 
pioneering blood in them. Look at 
these figures. 

Every year some 1,500 coal miners 
are killed; some 60,000 to 70,000 are 
injured, many of them so badly that 
they are thrown on the industrial scrap 
heap, by mine disasters, an appallingly 
great number of which are certainly 
preventable. 

When you remember that only 
about 100,000 skilled men are at work 
at the “face” of the coal, actually ex- 
tracting it by ponderous machines or 
deftly swung picks, and that it is at 
the face where explosions take their 
greatest toll, you can understand what 
a military man had in mind when he 
said: “If any body of troops suffered 
such casualties, we would take them 
out of combat, and quick.” 

A group of Marines, returned from 
Bataan, were hopped up by the hate 
Stories printed against Lewis and his 
miners during the wartime strikes of 
the miners. They decided to go see for 
themselves what coal mining was like 
before carrying out their intentions of 
beating up that so-and-so John L. 
Lewis. The devil dogs came up out 
of the pit, through which they had 
been conducted, a badly shaken bunch 


of youngsters. 


“We have it easy,” said one of the 
vets, “compared to those poor devils 
down there.” 

They did not beat up John. 

Men who dig coal are not the silly 
dupes they are reputed to be. They are 
pretty good judges of character. And 
while Lewis has many bitter enemies 
inside his own organization, and is the 
target of merciless criticism by his old 
co-workers in the CIO, I figure his 
place in labor history will be a high 
one when the final count is in. 

Not that I agree with all of Lewis’s 
policies, past or present. He is a con- 
servative of the conservatives, by na- 
ture and intellectual conviction. As a 
rule he votes the straight Republican 
ticket. He was one of the few out- 
standing labor leaders who refused to 
back Bob La Follette’s father in the 
glorious crusade of 1924. He had and 
still has a great admiration for Herbert 
Hoover. 

At a recent abortive get-together of 
labor and management he was credit- 
ed by a representative of the National 
Association of Manufacturers with 
having made the best defense of “free 
enterprise” ever uttered. His one book, 
a duily written job, was a windy pacan 
of praise to the private-profit competi- 
tive system—the same business system 
which has made such a shambles of 
the coal fields. 

He is unalterably opposed to nation- 
alization of the mines, and is pig-head- 
edly against such magnificently con- 
ceived projects as TVA and Grand 
Coulee and the contemplated St. Law- 
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rence river and MVA developments. 

When, in the early 30’s, Lewis made 
no effort to organize the Southern 
fields which were pointed at his fast- 
dwindling organization like a loaded 
pistol, Oscar Ameringer, Adolph Ger- 
mer, Powers Hapgood and other in- 
surgents started a move against Lewis 
which almost unseated him. But he 
came back in 1935 to put on one of 
the most vigorous organizing cam- 
paigns ever conducted, built up the 
union from a demoralized 70,000 
membership to the well-disciplined, 
fighting half-million it is today. As 
head of the CIO, in headlong opposi- 
tion to the ancient hierarchs of the 
AFL, with whom he again sits today, 
he organized workers from coast to 
coast on the pattern of militant indus- 
trial unionism. 

But with all this, and his often un- 
necessarily dictatorial methods of rul- 
ing the union, Lewis remains the one 
man who has done more for the for- 
gotten men in the pits of this country 
than any other mine leader, living or 
dead. 

When he demanded last March an 
end to the callous slaughter of miners 
and to the indescribable suffering that 
lingers in a coal camp long after the 
charred bodies have been brought to 
the surface, Lewis was accused of 
strangling reconversion, shutting off 
electrical advertising signs, and upset- 
ting the travel plans of Barnum & 
Bailey’s “Greatest Show on Earth.” 

When he proposed, before the war, 
that the operators be forced to observe 


some measure of respect for the laws, 
pushed through by the miners’ union, 
requiring greater safety measures, he 
was treated with scornful contempt by 
those same operators. During the war, 
while the death rate and the accident 
and disease rate were mounting tragi- 
cally because of the high pressure put 
upon the miners to produce the great- 
est annual tonnage, 600 million tons, 
ever brought to the top by miners in 
any nation, he was denounced as an 
“obstructionist” and worse. The oper- 
ators thought that perhaps they could 
get around to enforcing some of the 
less stringent safety laws after the war, 
but with the country engaged in “a 
struggle for survival” it was no time 
to be talking about less killing of coal 
miners. 

The bulk of the accidents which 
make mining the most hazardous of 
all our industries are preventable. That 
statement is backed up by every com- 
petent authority, from investigators 
for the Russell Sage Foundation to ex- 
Secretary Harold Ickes; even one or 
two operators who have the guts to 
lecture their fellow employers on the 


-need for rock-dusting gassy mines reg- 


ularly (one sure way of preventing 
methane gas, the cause of most serious 
explosions), for keeping the cutting 
bars of the big, new machines cooled, 
for allowing government inspectors to 
make frequent trips to the pits, for 
maintaining constant vigilance on the 
part of their own supers and safety 
men. These things are not done, and 
the none-too-adequate laws are either 
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broken or ignored because safety meas- 
ures cost money. 

The coal operators are, with one or 
two exceptions, little more than office 
boys for the men in the banks, utilities, 
and railroads who are the absentee 
owners of the mines. Of course the real 
owners don’t know and don’t want to 
know about conditions in their mines. 
When Richard Mellon, president of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., one of the 
largest operators in the bituminous 
field, was asked by the shocked mem- 
bers of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee, headed by Burt Wheeler, what 
he knew about what was going on in 
his mines just outside of his Pittsburgh 
home, he was genuinely startled, “The 
mines?” he said incredulously. “Why, 
I never go out there!” 

Before him, the president of a rail- 
road company owning many large 
mines had said about the proved suf- 
ferings of a group of foreign born min- 
ers and their women and children, 
“Suffer? Why, they don’t suffer. They 
can’t even speak English.” 

What do you do with attitudes like 
this, still held by the operators today? 
It was Charles O'Neill, bulky head of 
the mine operators in the recent nego- 
uations, who said with disgust in his 
voice, “The miners seem to expect us 
to keep an ambulance at the pit mouth 
in every mine in Kentucky.” He was 
speaking of that preventable accident 
of last year when men were blown to 
bloody bits and those that survived had 
to be taken 20 miles to the nearest hos- 
pital, 


We all know how inadequate most 
of our rural medical service is today. 
It reaches a low when it comes to med- 
ical service for miners. Few ambitious, 
well-trained doctors willingly drag out 
their lives in the drab monotony of the 
mine fields. As a result, company doc- 
tors are largely failures who have taken 
up practice in the fields as a last resort 
and are helpless before the enormity of 
their task. 

A competent survey of casualty rates 
among miners showed that the rate 
was 1,300 per 100,000, as compared 
with 900 for all other gainfully em- 
ployed. Many miners come unscathed 
through explosions, to fall ill of such 
diseases as tuberculosis and nephritis, 
common to the occupation, 

Lewis's demands for a good-sized 
sum to be spent annually on the safe- 
guarding and medical care of his men 
is just. As a spokesman for the Bureau 
of Mines so vividly put it, the blood on 
our coal has become “a national scan- 
dal.” 

When Lewis says that “this is 1946,” 
he means that in this supposedly en- 
lightened day and age all America suf- 
fers when it allows such “blighted 
areas” as our coalfields to continue to 
be treated by the callous neglect of that 
“public opinion” which gets interested 
in coal only when the supply is threat- 
ened. 

Lewis may not have a philosophy of 
which all approve. His personality may 
not be pleasing to many of us, though 
I have always found it fascinating 
whether fighting for him or against 
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him over a period of 20 years and jority of Americans, plain, hardwork- 
more. Just the same, he is the artic- ing, poor people who daily face death 
ulate mouthpiece for plain people and disaster that this so-called civili- 
hidden away from the sight of the ma- _zation of ours may be powered. 


eth 
This Struck Me . 


In William Saroyan’s The Human Comedy,* Homer Macaulay, 14, and 
three days a telegraph messenger, is bewildered by new and adult emotions. He 
ts conscious of almost personal participation in the joys and sorrows of those to 
whom he gives his messages. It is morning, and after a troubled sleep Homer 
speaks to his mother of something he does not understand. 


“Why did I cry on the way home last night?” he said. “I have never felt 
the way I felt then. I don’t understand it, And after I stopped crying why 
couldn’t I talk? Why was there nothing for me to say—to you or to myself?” 

From the porch, Mrs. Macaulay spoke very clearly so that he heard every 
word unmistakably. “It was pity that made you cry,” she said. “Pity, not for 
this person or that person who is suffering, but for all things—for the very 
nature of things. Unless a man has pity he is inhuman and not yet truly a man, 
for out of pity comes the balm which heals. Only good men weep. If a man has 
not wept at the world’s pain he is less than the dirt he walks upon because dirt 
will nourish seed, root, stalk, leaf and flower, but the spirit of a man without 
pity is barren and will bring forth nothing—or only pride, which must finally 
do murder of one sort or another—murder of good things, or murder even of 
human lives. 

“There will always be pain in things,” Mrs. Macaulay said. “Knowing this 
does not mean that a man shall despair. The good man will seek to take pain 
out of things. The foolish man will not even notice it except in himself. And 
the evil man will drive pain deeper into things and spread it about wherever 
he goes. The evil man must be forgiven every day. He must be loved, because 
something of each of us is in the most evil man in the world and something of 
him is in each of us. He is ours and we are his. None of us is separate from any 
other. Last night you cried because you began to know these things.” 

Homer Macaulay poured milk over the oatmeal in his bow! and began 
to eat his breakfast. Suddenly he felt it was all right to eat. 


* Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1943. 


For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comments as by the selection. 
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One hour with Me 


Heleased - Time Program 
° IN BUFFALO ° 


By JOSEPH E. SCHIEDER 
Condensed from Vox Regis* 


; FEW YEARs ago, in New York state, 
the McLaughlin bill was passed. 
It provided for release of students from 
public schools for religious instructions 
in their own church centers. It states 
that “students of any religious denomi- 
nation may be released from public- 
school classes at the end of a school 
session for a period of time which is 
not to exceed 60 minutes.” 

This bill, somewhat ambiguous, 
leaves to the local school board wide 
discretionary powers. It does not say 
that the class must run a full hour, nor 
does it-mention what is to go on in the 
public-school classes during this re- 
leased time: study period or class 
work. If the latter, then the student 
attending religious instructions is pe- 
nalized for leaving. Furthermore, the 
bill does not state clearly whether pub- 
lic-school officials or clergy are respon- 
sible for the students during this 
period, 

In Buffalo, the first step taken fol- 
lowing passage of the bill was to form 
a strong interfaith board, consisting of 
one clerical and one lay representative 


for each of the three religious faiths. 
A chairman (thus far always a clergy- 
man) is chosen for two years. In a 
large city, if a smooth-running re- 
leased-time program is desired, a board 
such as this seems almost a necessity. 
By virtue of its make-up, it represents 
the will of practically all citizens of a 
given locality, so that it is most difficult 
for a local school board to deny its re- 
quest. However, the same request com- 
ing from any one of the three faiths 
alone could be looked upon as bigotry 
or favoritism and could easily be de- 
nied, This board drew up a set of rules 
governing released time and presented 
them to a committee appointed by the 
school department. They were checked 
and, in some instances, revised; only 
then were they accepted by the school 
and church authorities as official. 

The three religious groups agreed 
that all records governing release of 
students should be identical in make- 
up, varying only in color, and that no 
religious or school group could change 
the slightest detail without consent of 
all other parties, Release cards are in 


*Christ the King seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. March, 1946. 
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duplicate to assure the church center 
of notification of the release of each 
student. The cards, signed by either 
of the parents, are brought by the stu- 
dent to the principal’s office. The origi- 
nal card is retained by the principal, 
while the duplicate is forwarded 
through the central office to the church 
center. Absentee reports, simple but 
complete, are forwarded to one of the 
three central religious offices immedi- 
ately following the class in instruc- 
tions. These are arranged by schools, 
and forwarded to the high-school prin- 
cipal. Thus, about 98% of the reports 
are cleared on time each week. 

It was suggested to the school board 
that if the spirit of the law was to be 
observed, classes should be a full hour, 
and those students remaining in school 
should have nothing more than a study 
period. This was agreed upon, Truants 
must report to the principal and are 
reprimanded by him. This job is so 
thoroughly carried out that in many 
schools where as many as 2,000 pupils 
are released, frequently fewer than five 
are truant. After three truancies, the 
student’s permission is withdrawn, 
and he is reinstated only by request of 
the central office, after a visit to the 
student’s home by one of the parish 
clergy. 

Catholic students of academic high 
schools, being in the vicinity of their 
own parish, return to the parish for 
instructions. In the vocational schools, 
where the students may be from any 
part of the city, a parochial school near 
the vocational school is pressed into 
service. 


The children of the parish start the 
day with Mass at 8 a.m., then go di- 
rectly to school and are dismissed one 
hour early once a week. The centers 
are presided over by a priest principal; 
the teachers are curates from various 
parishes, appointed by the bishop. 

A weekly diocesan bulletin is the 
official text. Written examinations pre- 
pared by a board of examiners are 
given quarterly. A report card printed 
on a penny post card is mailed each 
quarter to the parents of the high- 
school students. Copies of the marks 
are retained in the central office. At the 
end of the year graduations are held 
in various centers, usually presided 
over by a monsignor. A guest speaker 
gives the address, and a distinctive 
diploma signed by the bishop is pre- 
sented. 

New York state grants one regent’s 
credit for four years of high-school in- 
structions. When two years are com- 
pleted a half unit is allowed. The syl- 
labus covering Buffalo’s high-school 
instructions has been accepted in Al- 
bany; the teachers, all being’ priests, 
meet the requirements as ordained 
clergymen, and the number of classes 
conform to the state requirements. In 
many localities, regent’s credit has al- 
ready been given for some time, and 
in the city itself, a regent’s credit will 
be allowed beginning this September. 

The results of the instructions are 
becoming more apparent day by day. 
One may now enter a high-school class 
and elicit from students intelligent an- 
swers to questions concerning their 
religion and faith, 
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In the beginning, Buffalo’s superin- 
tendent of education, Dr. Robert T. 
Bapst, had misgivings about the pro- 
gram, but has reversed his attitude. At 
a recent meeting of educators, released 
time was being criticized, particularly 
for upsetting the school day. Taking 
the floor, Dr. Bapst said, “Gentlemen, 
in my own city I doubted whether this 
program could be made to work. After 
five years, I find it not only working, 
but going along without a ripple, su- 
pervised by a group of outstanding 
educators and clergymen, and best of 
all, without any complaints from the 
citizens at large. That it is a powerful 
movement for good is obvious to all 
concerned. As to your objection of in- 
terfering with the school day, I say 
this: when in the public high schools 
there are no longer one and two-hour 
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football assemblies; when advocates of 
birds and bees are no longer allowed 
to lecture for 69 to 80 minutes about 
the mysteries of animal life—I say, 
then, and only then, will I as superin- 
tendent consider 60 minutes of a stu- 
dent’s time devoted to religion and his 
God as interfering with the school pro- 
gram.” 

Buffalo’s has frequently been con- 
sidered the number one high-school 
released-time setup in the nation. If 
that be so, it is because of a strong 
interfaith relationship, an understand- 
ing and helpful school department, 
and a bishop who is energetically be- 
hind the program. One thing is abso- 
lutely sure: in that diocese, because of 
an efficient releasedtime program, 
thousands of boys and girls are closer 
to God. 


che 


How Is Your Ecclesiastical Vocabulary ? 


By William J. Nolan 


What is your liturgical IQ? What do the following terms, which are used 
in referring to Catholic churches, customs, rites, and vestments, mean to you? 
How many can you identify? A score of 15 is excellent, 10 is good, and 5 is 
fair. The answers will be found on page 76, but no fair peeking. 


1. oleum sanctum 8. visitation 15. oleum infirmorum 
2. reconciliation 9. stole 16. mantelletta 

3. clerestory 10. conch 17. eleemosynary 

4. sedilia 11. aspersorium 18. reredos 

5. translation 12. thurible 19. breviary 

6. cenotaph 13. fanon 20. double genuflection 
7. missal 14, sudarium 
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Miracle man of Montreal 


> Brother André + 


By 
FRANK SHEEDY 


was A frail, quick little 
He whose only posi- 

tion in life was that of 
doorkeeper. Yet, when he 
died a few years ago, more 
than a million persons filed 
past his coffin during the 
six days his body lay in state. This sim- 
ple French-Canadian peasant was born 
Alfred Bessette, but to millions of fol- 
lowers over the world he was known 
as Brother André, miracle man of 
Montreal. 

He was born in the little Canadian 
village of Saint Gregoire d’Ilberville. 
At 12 he was an orphan, one of ten 
children, and had to make his own 
way in the world. He drifted from one 
job to another, working for a time in 
a Connecticut cotton mill. He found it 
difficult to decide on a state of life, but 
when he was 25, he felt he had a voca- 
tion to the Religious life. 

He sought out the Superior of the 
Holy Cross Fathers in Montreal and 
offered himself as a lay Brother. Be- 
cause of his illiteracy, it was expected 
that his application would be rejected, 
but to the surprise of all who knew 
him, he was accepted. 

He received the name of Brother 
André and was assigned as doorkeeper 








Condensed from 
Facts* 


and barber at Notre Dame 
college in Montreal at the 
foot of Mount Royal, from 
whence the city derives its 
name. He began to learn to 
read and write. He confided 
in his friends that he had 
two great aims in life. One was to 
make St. Joseph, foster father of 
Christ, better known; the other, to 
help the sick. 

His associates in the community 
were mildly impressed by Brother An- 
dré’s piety. He prayed a great deal, 
often at the expense of some other 
Brother, whom he would ask to mind 
the door while he went to chapel. He 
spent his free time visiting the sick. 

Vague rumors began reaching the 
college that one of the Brothers had 
cured several sick persons, but no one 
gave them serious thought. Then one 


‘ day Brother André was hard at work 


with several companions, scrubbing 
the visitors’ parlor. He was pushing a 
wet mop, and did not see three persons 
approaching. Two men were support- 
ing a crippled woman, who almost 
knocked over his pail of water. 

“I’m sorry, Brother,” she apologized. 
“T can’t walk very well and I’ve come 


to speak to Brother André about it.” 


*75 West St., New York City, 6. May, 1946. 
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“[’'m Brother André. Are you sure 
you are not able to walk? I think you 
could if you tried. Walk as far as the 
chapel and say a prayer.” 

The woman took a faltering step. 
Her companions stood ready to catch 
her. As she entered the chapel, Brother 
André returned to his mopping. A 
few moments later, the woman came 
back. She walked confidently and un- 
haltingly. 

As reports spread, long lines began 
forming at the college door. At first 
Brother André’s superiors chose to ig- 
nore the whole affair. But when the 
crowds grew, the superiors became 
more confused. 

Controversy broke out among the 
Religious. Some said the whole thing 
bordered on superstition, others that 
Brother André was taking advantage 
of simple people to win acclaim. The 
press heard of the happenings, and 
soon feature stories appeared in Cana- 
dian and American newspapers. The 
college was no longer a quiet place of 
study. 

Very strange things were happening 
there, and the facts were startling. At 
the word of the little Brother, the blind 
saw, cancers disappeared, broken limbs 
suddenly knitted, bones were straight- 
ened, and long-standing diseases were 
immediately cured. 

Brother André’s superiors saw that 
if the college were not to be engulfed, 
Brother André would have to be re- 
moved, At first some thought that his 
transfer would end the whole affair 
quietly, but others felt this would only 
cause more trouble, and harm the col- 


lege. Brother André settled the con- 
troversy with two cures within the col- 
lege. 
The bursar, a Father Louage, broke 
his leg. Brother André came to his 
room. 

“I only regret that now I will not 
be able to go to chapel for the feast 
day tomorrow,” Pére Louage told him. 

“You will go,” confidently replied 
the Brother. The next day the bursar 
was in chapel, wholly cured. 

A young student in the college in- 
firmary with a malignant fever was 
forced to remain in bed for many days, 
During an afternoon recreation period, 
Brother André came in. 

“Get up!” 

“The doctor will not let me.” 

“Never mind the doctor. Go out and 
take recreation.” 

The boy did as he was told and was 
shortly discovered by the horrified in- 
firmarian. He was sent back to bed, 
and the doctor on the case was sum- 
moned. After a thorough examination, 
the doctor announced perplexedly that 
the fever was entirely gone. 

The number of cures kept pace with 
the increasing crowds. For a cure, 
Brother André demanded one requi- 
site, faith. Europe, as well as North 
and South America, heard about him, 
and thousands of invalids who were 
beyond natural therapeutics came. One 
day he visited a friend’s house in Otta- 
wa. A local newspaper printed the 
name and address of his host, and be- 
fore night he had received more than 
1,400 people. ' 

The medical’ profession naturally 
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‘became curious. Brother André was 


questioned from every angle, and he 
angered numerous doctors by his sim- 
plicity. He told them they could ex- 
amine anything they wished. After all, 
he didn’t have anything to do with 
the cures; St. Joseph did them. 

It was a difficult task for the exam- 
iners. One moment a man was a crip- 
ple; the next, walking. One moment 
there was a cancer; the next, there 
wasn’t. Some doctors called André a 
“charlatan”; others said the people 
cured themselves through suggestion. 
Many doctors supported the Brother, 
but in amount of noise produced, they 
were a distinct minority. 

The spokesman for one opposition 
medical group became the unwilling 
object of a subtle joke. His wife fell ill, 
and neither he nor any of his medical 
friends could help her. The lady ap- 
proached Brother André and was 
cured immediately. When the fact be- 
came known, this particular opposi- 
tion faded away. 

Other groups of medical men tried 
trickery. Some appealed to the board 
of health, charging that Brother An- 
dré’s sick presented a serious threat of 
contamination to the students at Notre 
Dame. The board refused to take sides. 
It was not until the Archbishop of 
Montreal approved Brother André’s 
work that opposition ceased. — 

Brother André had a merry heart 
and a most impractical mind. It was 
his intention to build a great basilica 
to St. Joseph, and for this purpose he 
saved all the nickels he received for 
cutting students’ hair. One day he con- 


fided quictly in his Father Superior. 

“Where will you get the money?” 

“T have the money.” 

“Ts that so? How much?” 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

That was in the summer of 1904, 
He started work alone. Then another 
Brother came to help him. Finally, a 
laborer walked up from the city. 

“I am Polydor Beaulne. I am a stone 
mason. You cured my leg and now I 
would like to help you.” 

The tiny chapel was begun, and con- 
tinued to grow for 30 years, until it 
finally capped the peak of Mount 
Royal in a magnificence of stone and 
marble that rivals anything in the 
world. The little hoard of nickels ex- 
panded to millions of dollars which 
went into the basilica named after 
Brother André’s close friend, St. Jo- 
seph. 

Of course, many who petitioned for 
a cure went away with no obvious im- 
provement. Others were cured long 
after they returned home. 

Brother André was frail in stature, 
but his endurance over 67 years cannot 
be equaled. It was routine for him to 
sleep only two or three hours; his 


‘ nights were devoted to prayer and 


meditation. 

His food was unbelievably simple. 
A few plain biscuits would generally 
suffice and, later in life, when he left 
Notre Dame college and took up resi- 
dence at the oratory on Mount Royal, 
his weekly ration, a kettle of potatoes, 
was prepared on Monday morning. 

His self-imposed mortifications in- 
cluded the wearing of a hair shirt and 
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some chains, but few knew of them. 
When old friends came to visit André, 
he would put up his fists like a prize 
fighter and open the conversation with 
a joke. His jokes, it is reported, were 
of venerable vintage. 

He led a simple life. His room was 
a small, box-like cell over the first ora- 
tory he built to St. Joseph. It can be 
seen today, containing its small cot, 
table, and oil stove. The bed was sel- 
dom used, as he slept on the floor. 
Often on cold winter nights he was 
discovered standing in an icy shower 
bath in his unheated workshop. 

It was impossible for André to ven- 
ture outside the oratory grounds with- 
out being mobbed by crowds of the 
distressed. Bienville St. in Montreal, 
where he sometimes went, became a 
parade ground for the lame, the sick, 
the blind, and the deaf, 

Thousands of cures are attributed to 
Brother André, One need only see the 
walls of the crypt of his basilica, cov- 
ered with crutches, canes, braces and 
other testimonies to his power, to real- 
ize how many thousands he helped. 
Cards on those articles give the name, 
address, and ailment of the person 
cured. Recipients of favors are from 
every part of the world and from peo- 
ple of all faiths. 

In establishing the efficacy of An- 
dré’s power, all cures are officially dis- 
claimed unless they have been wit- 
nessed, examined, and approved by 
medical and juridical authorities. If 
the reported cures were possible by 
natural means, they are disregarded. 

In September, 1944, a medical bu- 
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reau was established to investigate 
Brother André’s extraordinary thera- 
py. It is composed of nine foremost 
Canadian medical men, who are gath- 
ering documents to give reasonable 
proof that each reported illness was 
real and that the alleged cure was com- 
plete. 

A random selection of testimonials 
reads as follows: “Dr. J. E. Paquin of 
Montreal attested to a complete and 
sudden cure given to Mrs. Florent 
Desilets, who suffered from acute vesi- 
cal tenesmus (a painful bladder dis- 
ease). According to Dr. Paquin the 
patient was cured in an extraordinary 
fashion.” 

“Mrs. Joseph Petit of Valcourt was 
diagnosed to have cancer of the stom- 
ach. She was cured independently of 
any medical help.” 

“T, the undersigned J. C. Wilson, 
medical doctor, declare that Miss Thé- 
rése Cousineau of Ste. Genevieve suf- 
fered from a very marked ptosis of the 
stomach and a deviation of the verte- 
brae column. The young lady has com- 
pletely regained her health and I hold 
the cure to be permanent.” (An accom- 
panying document from Miss Cousi- 
neau relates that the cure was due en- 
tirely to Brother André.) 

Brother André died at 92 in 1937, 
following a heart attack. His funeral 
was the greatest ever seen in Montreal, 
People from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada went to see the humble lay 
Brother for the last time. 

But the tally of his accomplishments 
does not close with death. During the 
year following, 16,393 grateful people 
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wrote to the director of the basilica, 
stating they had received benefits after 
prayerful invocation of his help. Of 
this number 501 cases were attested as 
extraordinary cures. 

Each year the annual number has 
increased slightly. Long pilgrimages of 
crippled and blind make their way up 
the slopes of Mount Royal. Brother 
André is not there to ‘greet them with 
his cheerful smile and joking words, 
but each pilgrim feels his spirit is there 
to help and comfort. 

When Brother André’s life is exam- 
ined by the Congregation of Rites to 
establish his worthiness to be listed 
upon the calendar of saints, an officer 


bearing the infamous title, Advocatus 
Diaboli, Devil’s Advocate, will be ap- 
pointed. 

He will ferret out and make much 
of every weakness and peccadillo in 
the good Brother’s life. He will en- 
deavor, in every legitimate way, to 
break down the evidence of his sanc- 
tity, and will try his devilmost to prove 
that Brother André was a faker, char- 
latan, and notoriety seeker, But then, 
as the French-Canadians who turned 
out en masse last summer for a series 
of celebrations marking the centennial 
of Brother André’s birth, will tell you, 
“That Devil’s Advocate, he has one 
tough job.” 


che 


In the Midst of Them 


I had an unforgettable experience a year ago, when I was visiting 





a Catholic farm community of a few families. A priest friend of the 
community, visiting at the same time, offered Mass with the entire group 
in each of the houses. Jt was the first time Mass had ever been offered 
in the community, and on the first morning we gathered in the one- 
room house of a young couple. 

Their only table, normally used for eating and working, was the 
altar, and we knelt closely around it, the whole community, from youngest 
(age three months) to oldest. We sang the Mass together, the priest 
facing us from behind the table. At the Offertory we each brought our 
host and placed it on the paten to be offered, and knelt at Communion 
to receive back the consecrated Host across the table. And when Mass 
was ended we all sat down at the table, the priest blessed fruit and milk 
and bread, and we ate breakfast together. 

My own children were among the 11 children in our little congre- 
gation that day, and I can testify to the lasting effects of the experience 
upon them. They learned more of the Mass in that experience of close 
personal participation than their teachers or I had been able to teach 
them in all the previous years. Months later they were still retelling the 


story of that Mass. Dorothy T. Coddineton in Orate Fratres (9 Sept. °45). 








THE LIGHTS WENT OUT 


@ By TED LrBERTHON e 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


Game called on account of darkness 


HEREVER priests of the Society 
\V/< St. Joseph gather these days, 

they are likely to discuss 
whether Shorty will try another night 
softball game this fall, considering 
what happened the night of Oct. 19, 
1945. 

About 2 o'clock that afternoon a 
dozen or so priests of various ages and 
weights arrived in Thibodaux, La. 
(population 8,000: 6,000 white, 2,009 
colored). They emerged from dusty 
automobiles in front of St. Luke’s rec- 
tory in the back-of-town Negro sec- 
tion. Fresh from their annual retreat 
at Convent, La., they were stopping to 
play a night softball game with St. 
Luke’s, a team made up of young Ne- 
gtoes of elementary and high-school 
age. After the game, the Fathers would 
be off to their Negro mission parishes 
in Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. 

Scarcely had they taken deep breaths 
and stretched their legs when Sister 
Columba of the Congregation of the 
Holy Spirit rushed over from St. 
Luke’s parochial school, of which she 
is principal. She drew aside the pastor 
of St. Luke’s, Father John A. Mc- 
Shane, S.S.J., who had been on retreat 
with the others, She talked excitedly. 

After she walked off, Father Mc- 


Shane told them, “Sister says the ma- 
yor and chief of police don’t want this 
game played because it’s against South- 
ern customs to have white and colored 
on any playing field at the same time.” 

“But, Shorty, we played last year,” 
one Josephite remarked. “They didn’t 
try to stop us then.” 

Shorty, as most of the Josephites call 
Father McShane, who is built like a 
two-story warehouse, nodded. That 
was the trouble. Mayor Charles E. De- 
las and Chief of Police P. J. O’Neil 
had convinced Sister Columba, during 
his absence on retreat, that the white 
townspeople—“and, after all, 75% of 
them, Sister, are Catholics”—had 
never gotten over that 1944 game, had 
considered that “a fast one had been 
pulled on them.” When they had seen 
Father McShane’s handbills advertis- 
ing the second annual game, they had 
drummed up a demand that the game 
be canceled. Let Father McShane sub- 
stitute two colored teams. The nun’s 
argument that the white team would 
be composed of priests engaged in 
evangelizing Negroes broke against 
stubborn minds. This was the South. 
Sooner or later, Father McShane had 
to learn that. 

Father McShane told Sister Colum- 
ba that the authorities were taking the 
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game too seriously. He got first the 
mayor, then the chief of police, on the 
phone. He told them he was deter- 
mined to play. No law of Louisiana or 
Thibodaux specifically forbade inter- 
racial athletics; there was a popular 
taboo but nothing warranting police 
interference. What was more, Father 
McShane had paid out good, hard 
money for the handbills. And above 
all, weren’t they Catholics? Hadn’t 
they read the Holy Father’s encyclical 
On the Unity of the Human Family? 
Did they realize what Father McShane 
and other Josephite priests were up 
against in trying to bring Negroes to 
the faith? Did they, for instance, know 
that whereas almost all the Negroes in 
Louisiana once had been Catholics, 
only 20% now were? Mightn’t the 
attitude of white Catholics be respon- 
sible? Weren’t communists spreading 
reports that while priests might say 
Mass for Negroes, and administer the 
sacraments, they weren’t fraternizing 
with them? And wouldn’t this annual 
game, possible only when the Joseph- 
ites were en route from the retreat, 
show where priests stood towards Ne- 
groes? 


The mayor was very sorry. Frankly, ~ 


he would be politically washed up if 
he let the game go on. This was the 
South. The chief of police struck a 
more chilling note. There’d be vio- 
lence if Father insisted on bucking the 
white townspeople. 

“But listen to this, chief.” 

Father McShane read his handbill 
over the phone. He chortled. It was 
funny, even if he had written it. It 
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was captioned “Big Softball Game” in 
boxcar letters, “like it’s the final game 
in the World Series, chief.” Then it 
went on about the bad wind, bloated 
waistlines, fallen arches, and general 
athletic incompetence of the Fathers. 
It concluded that St. Luke’s had “the 
Padres” well scouted, and was not im- 
pressed. But it should be worth 25¢ to 
adults, a dime to children, to watch. 

Didn’t the chief think the townspeo- 
ple would take it in a spirit of fun and 
recreation? And did the chief think 
anyone would lay hands on priests? 

The chief wasn’t taking chances. 

But couldn’t the whites stay away? 
Why interfere in a Negro neighbor- 
hood, back of town, where ordinarily 
they’d never think of coming? And 
did most of them really care? 

The chief only knew this was the 
South. 

“Well, chief, we're playing the 
game,” Father McShane announced 
with hard finality. 

A half hour later, at the front door 
of St. Luke’s rectory stood the Very 
Reverend Monsignor A. F. Ravoire, 
pastor of St. Joseph’s, commonly 
known as “the white Catholic Church.” 

Monsignor came to the point. The 
mayor had phoned him about Father's 
determination, Monsignor Ravoire 
smiled. The mayor had thought he 
might be able to make Father Mc 
Shane listen to reason. Father was a 
Northerner. But this was the South. 
And there might be a scandal. Also, 
the mayor suspected that Father had 
some complex on racial equality, and 
wondered if the other Josephite priests 
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were as enthusiastic about the game. 

The others were called in. Unani- 
mously they assured Monsignor that 
they were most anxious to play. They 
believed they knew the Negro better 
than “white priests in white work.” 
No matter how Negroes yessed white 
men, the overwhelming majority felt 
that Christianity and segregation were 
opposed ways of life. The Negro want- 
ed fraternalism, not paternalism, from 
those who claimed to love and under- 
stand him. Negroes didn’t want to be 
loved from a safe distance. The priests 
were behind Shorty 100%. 

Monsignor Ravoire was impressed. 
He said he admired their courage as 
priests, their steadfastness to principle. 
But this was the South. There’d be 
trouble. If trouble came, he’d be on 
their side. “And let’s not evade the 
fact, Fathers. There'll be plenty of 
trouble.” 

Just before game time there was 
Benediction in St. Luke’s. The church 
was crowded. The small sanctuary 
bulged with priests. 

After Benediction, the priests chang- 
ed into old shirts, duck pants, and 
baseball caps and went to the playing 
field, washed with light from power- 
ful arcs high on a pole. The young 
Negroes came on in work pants and 
white jerseys lettered St. L. in green. 
Deferentially, they let the priests take 
the field first for practice. 

Father McShane, in broad white 
trousers and undershirt, revealing 
arms like Pop Eye the Sailor’s, came 
towards home plate, lugging three bats 
and two softballs. He waved to some 
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parishioners in the low, three-row 
bleachers. Then he noticed a cluster 
of white men down towards first base, 
Among them was Chief of Police 
O’Neil. Father McShane dropped the 
bats and balls and walked over. 

“Good evening, chief. It’s nice to 
see you.” 

“Better get down to business, Father, 
This game isn’t going to be played.” 

“Oh, yes, it is!” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t!” 

An argument began. The other 
priests began walking in from the 
field. The Negro players stopped play- 
ing catch and went over and sat on 
a bench. 

Chief O’Neil pointed to one of the 
men and told the priests to note that 
he wore spiked shoes and climbing 
belt, was a municipal light-and-power 
employee, and was going to climb the 
pole and put the light out the moment 
the first man came to bat. He told the 
priest that his men were armed in case 
anyone tried to make trouble. Father 
McShane observed a tall, brawny man 
with arms folded. The man was glar- 
ing hard. 

“Are you trying to scare someone?” 
Father McShane called out. Then he 
turned to the other priests. “Get those 
folded arms, Fathers! Look at those 
big muscles! Is he funny or is he fun- 
ny?” 

The chief nodded to the employee, 
who started climbing the pole. 

“Well, this is contemptible,” Father 
McShane snapped. He shook a finger 
under the chief’s nose. 

“Come on, Shorty, they have us on 
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the spot,” one of the Josephites said, 

On the church porch, some 75 feet 
behind home plate, Sister Columba 
had assembled some Negro children, 
and now she was starting them on a 
rhythmic recitation, in their shrill 
treble, of a Rosary. Against that back- 
ground she walked forward and asked 
Chief O'Neil to tell the man to come 
down off the pole. She reminded him 
that he was Irish and a Catholic, that 
she had only recently come from Ire- 
land, that the Irish, like the Negroes, 
were a persecuted people, and that in 


most parts of the South, Catholics were 
looked down on. She begged him to 
let the game proceed. 

He merely grumbled that this was 
the South. 

“He’s no Irishman!” exploded Fa- 
ther McShane. He clenched his fists 
and bellied up to the chief. 

“Don’t you lay a hand on me, Fa- 
ther!” 

The lights suddenly went out and 
all anyone heard was the children say- 
ing the Rosary as darkness swallowed 
up the playing field. 
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Symbolism Quiz Answers 


(Page 51) 


1. Mand A intertwined. Stand for Ave Maria (Hail Mary); also the first two 


letters in the name of Mary. 


2. Crossed keys. Emblematic of the authority and jurisdiction of the Pope, who 
has power to bind and loose in heaven and on earth. 


3. The Sun of Justice, Christ, Judge of all mankind. 


4. ‘Triangle containing an eye. Represents the Trinity (the three sides and three 
angles all equal) and the all-seeing eye of God. 


5. Lilies and roses. The lily is a symbol of purity and the rose denotes love. The 
rose also designates the blessed Virgin, called “Mystical Rose” in the Litany. 


6. The Bark of Peter. Stands for the Church. 


7. The pelican. According to ancient belief, she nourished her young with her 
own blood by piercing her breast; hence, symbol of self-sacrifice, Christ’s 
redemption of man by His Bleod; also symbol of the Eucharist. 


8. The clover, shamrock, or trefoil. Represents the Holy Trinity, three Persons 


in one God. 


9, Two stone tablets. Denote the law of God; more particularly, the Ten Com- 
mandments, 
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SHEPHERD OF THE PERSECUTED 


Bishop Challoner 





By GORDON ALBION 





Condensed from the Catholic Fireside* 


2 ICHARD CHALLONER, priest and 
bishop, indefatigable author, 
preacher, and administrator, was one 
of the greatest among the persecuted 
ina day when Catholic laymen were 
social outcasts in England and their 
clergy were hunted down, imprisoned, 
tortured, and executed, He is remem- 
bered now chiefly for his work on the 
Bible. Amid all his worries, he under- 
took the gigantic task of what was in 
fact a mew translation of the Douai 
Bible, then 150 years old, full of ar- 
chaic words and phrases. He complet- 
ed his task by 1750, and his Bible has 
been the groundwork of nearly all sub- 
sequent English versions. 

During Low Week of this year, Car- 
dinal Griffin, successor of Challoner, 
transferred the body of the bishop 
from its tomb hidden away in the 
Berkshire village of Milton to a shrine 
in Westminster cathedral in the chapel 
of St. Gregory, Apostle of England. 
He hoped thus to give English Cath- 
dlics an opportunity to learn the life 
and example of this holy man and to 
pray that the cause of his beatification 
be introduced in Rome. 

In 1688 the flight of James II, last 
Catholic king, smothered the flickering 


hopes English Catholics had held of 
toleration for their long-persecuted 
faith. 

Three years later, Richard Challoner 
was born in bitterly Protestant Lewes 
in Sussex. When his father, a strict 
Dissenter, died, his mother took serv- 
ice with the staunchly Catholic Gage 
family and was reconciled to the faith 
with her son, then about 13. By 1704, 
mother and son were in the household 
of Lady Anastasia Holman, daughter 
of Viscount Stafford, last of the Eng- 
lish martyrs. The chaplain there at 
Warkworth, Northants, was the saint- 
ly John Gother, whose teaching and 
example so impressed young Challoner 
that in July, 1705, the boy crossed the 
Channel to study for the priesthood. 

At Douai college, founded in 1568 
by Cardinal Allen, students were train- 
ed for the English mission. Because of 
their voluntary exile and consuming 
desire to convert their fellow country- 
men to the faith England had loved 
for 1,000 years, those boys were in- 
tensely patriotic; moreover, they were 
inspired by the memory of 160 Douai 
men who died for the faith, and by the 
Mass offered daily for conversion of 
England. 
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In 1708 Challoner took the college 
oath and made his profession of faith: 
“T, Richard Challoner, considering the 
divine benefits which I have received, 
particularly that which has led me 
from my country now inflicted with 
heresy, and which has made me a 
member of the Catholic Church, have 
resolved to offer myself to His divine 
service, and I promise and swear be- 
fore almighty God that I am ready 
and will be ever ready, so far as His 
most holy grace shall help me, to re- 
ceive Holy Orders in due time and to 
return to England to gain the souls of 
others as often and when it shall seem 
good to the superiors of this college so 
to command.” 

On March 28, 1716, he was ordained 
by the Bishop of Tournai and three 
days later, on Easter Sunday, celebrat- 
ed his first Mass. 

Already mentioned in the presi- 
dent’s diary as “notable for learning 
and piety, if ever man was,” Challoner 
had won his Licentiate in Theology at 
Douai with a thesis on papal infalli- 
bility, and in 1727 he was awarded his 
D.D., an honor which, as the President 
remarked, “he had in the opinion of 
all men long ago deserved.” 

Meantime, he had been appointed 
not only professor of theology, but vice 
president of the college. Yet he some- 
how found time for priestly work 
among the Irish soldiers of the French 
army quartered in the town. In 1728 
he published the first of his more than 
40 books, a little volume of medita- 
tions with the quaint title Think well 
on’t, in which he reveals the secret of 
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his spiritual life, a vivid realization of 
the presence of God. 

In August, 1730, Challoner won his 
heart’s desire: to work for souls in his 
native land. English Catholics were 
groaning under crushing taxation, de- 
barred from the Army, Navy, the law, 
and medicine; unable to vote or sit in 
Parliament, or teach in schools; fined 
if they sent their children to schools 






























abroad. The law was not always en- a 
forced, but fear was ever present. The a 
clergy’s case was worse: no priest had list 
the legal right to breathe in the realm; ( 
if convicted of acting as a priest he Ha 
would be condemned to perpetual im- a 
prisonment, as happened in the case of iin 
John Baptist Maloney in 1757. If § . 
the faith somehow survived, it was P 
through the heroic generosity of a few 9 i 
Catholic landed gentry, who, despite Sirs 
the burden of taxation and the corre: § 
sponding temptation to apostasy, sup- scril 
ported chaplains to minister to Cath- per 
olics employed in and around country ts 
houses. a 

In London, the foreign-embassy faa 
chapels served some 20,000 Catholics. a 
With this flock, in the sordid slums ost 
of Holborn, Challoner spent most of shrin 
his 50 years’ apostolate, in visiting, TI 
preaching, ministering. He had a great By 
way with converts, with whom he Princ 
used mainly the Scriptural argument; § j49 | 
and with lapsed Catholics, on whom pais 
he impressed the authority of the § 4. : 
Church. This mastery of argument he ace. 
was able to put into a series of contre By; 
versial books. He soon made his mark, § ,,,.., 
and in 1734 became vicar-general of F 4). 





the London district. 
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Three years later he was proposed as 
president of his old college, but his 
bishop was determined to keep his 
ablest and best priest at his side, and 
sent a moving appeal to Rome for 
Challoner to be made his coadjutor 
with right of succession. While the 
matter was being decided, Challoner 
compiled his famous Garden of the 
Soul, a new venture meant to combine 
prayers with instructions. It was a 
guide to the spiritual life and, despite 
innumerable changes, has sefved Eng- 
lish Catholics down to the present. 

Challoner was consecrated bishop at 
Hammersmith, Jan. 29, 1741, and in 
June began his first episcopal visita- 
tion, lasting nearly two years, to be 
followed by many more. 

Between times, with zealous energy, 
the bishop wrote the lives of the mar- 
tyrs, his well-known Memoirs of Mis- 
sionary Priests, from documents tran- 
scribed by friends in the Douai college 
and other archives abroad. He also 
wrote Britannia Sancta, comprising 
nearly 400 lives of British and Irish 
saints. One result of this was restora- 
tion to the English calendar of the 
feasts of 22 English saints whose 
shrines the Reformation swept away. 

The years 1745-49 were anxious, as 
the whirlwind triumphs of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie from Derby to within 
140 miles of London had brought all 
Papists under suspicion. They were or- 
dered to quit the capital, their houses 
were searched, their horses taken away, 
their chapels shut. Many were impris- 
oned and sought financial relief from 
the bishop, who was fortunate to have 
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the ever-generous purse of the Duke 
of Norfolk at his disposal. 

How Challoner accomplished his 
immense literary labors in addition to 
his administrative duties as a bishop 
will always be a mystery and can be 
explained only by the unvarying regu- 
larity of his daily routine, 6 a.m. to 10 
p.M. This bright-eyed, boyish-looking 
man of keen perception and quick 
sympathies was neither plodder nor 
genius. He was fired with love of God 
and gave all his energy of mind and 
body to serving fellow men. 

In 1754 he published his Meditations 
for Every Day in the Year, which soon 
became and long remained a family 
favorite. Here we glimpse the bishop’s 
deliberately hidden spiritual life and 
the ardor of his spoken word as he 
preached in some wretched hired room 
off Clare market or amid the stables of 
Lincoln’s inn or at Turnstile tavern. 

Challoner succeeded Bishop Petre as 
vicar apostolic in December, 1758. He 
now started a weckly round of confer- 
ences for his clergy, at which cases of 
conscience were discussed and he him- 
self would preach. 

The gnawing fear of the law which 
always hung over Catholics became a 
reality when, from 1755 to 1778, a 
campaign of terror against priests was 
kept up with varying severity. The 
statutory reward for conviction of a 
priest was £ 100, so that it was a lucra- 
tive pastime to denounce him. Many 
of Challoner’s clergy were imprisoned, 
Mass houses were raided and closed by 
the “peace officers”; once the bishop 
himself was in danger. 
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The American and French wars of 
this time were a blessing in disguise 
to English and Scottish Catholics. The 
government was in dire need of troops, 
and efforts to secure recruits among 
the Catholic Highlanders and their 
English co-religionists led in 1778 to 
the first Catholic Relief act, whereby 
certain of the Penal laws were relaxed 
and a new oath of allegiance to George 
III was drafted, acceptable to the Cath- 
olic conscience. 

Thus the long-standing legal preju- 
dice against papists had broken down, 
but a deep-seated popular distrust 
flamed into hatred when, after a simi- 
lar bill for Scotland in 1779, anti-Cath- 
olic riots broke out in Edinburgh, 
causing the aged Bishop Challoner to 
exclaim, “Alas! How soon may all this 
be turned against us.” It was. The new- 
ly formed Scottish Protestant associa- 
tion spread rapidly through England 
under Lord George Gordon, described 
by Walpole as “a mad dog, nor yet so 
lunatic as to deserve pity.” 

Gordon called a mass meeting at 
St. George’s Fields, Southwark, in 
June, 1780, and led his rabble to Parlia- 
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Exegesis, 20th Century 


The Sister teaching one of the grammar grades had, during the morning, | 
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ment to enforce repeal of the Catholic 
Relief act. That night saw the outbreak 
of the infamous Gordon riots, which 
raged a week. Catholic chapels and 
private houses were wrecked and | 
burned; London Catholics were in ter- 
ror, while the aged bishop narrowly 
escaped to Finchley. He heard the rict- 
ers shouting threats to roast him alive. 
London lay at the mercy of the mob 
while anarchy reigned and the govern- 
ment remained inert, till King George 
III had the courage to call out his | 
troops and quell the riots. 

After 17 days’ enforced absence Chal- 
loner returned to deal with the many 
distressing cases among his flock call- 
ing for immediate relief. But his long 
labors were at an end. On Oct. 5 he 
performed the last of his 10,000 Con- 
firmations. On Dec. 30, he heard the 
confessions of his Finchley friends, 
the last recorded act of his 65 years’ 
ministry. While at dinner with his 
clergy, Jan. 10, 1781, he had a stroke, 
murmured, “Palsy,” and then pointing 
to some money, he added the one word 
“Charity.” It was his last. He died on 
Friday, Jan. 12, in his 90th year. 






















completed the Bible History lesson in which she had unfolded the story of 
almighty God driving Adam and Eve out of the Garden of Eden. As part of 
the assignment for art class in the afternoon, she asked the children to draw 
a picture showing their individual interpretations of the event. Imagine het 
surprise at finding on one paper the crude outline of an automobile with Adam 
and Eve sitting in the back seat and the young artist’s conception of God sit 
ting at the steering wheel, driving them out of the Garden, 

Francis T. Martin in the Immaculate Heart Client (March-April °46). 


















CATHOLIC STUDENTS 


By 
_ JAMES MORRISON, O.S.B. 

{ RECENT investigation among 
<—T™ Catholic high-school students 
in three large Southeastern cities re- 
veals that pupils are far from Christ- 
like in their attitude toward Negroes. 
The study, covering approximately 
75% of the students in the Catholic 
schools in those cities, presents a chal- 
lenging picture to the conscientious 
teacher. 

For instance, a student’s fair-mind- 
edness increases very little as he pro- 
gresses through the Catholic high 
school. Nor is there much difference 
between students who have always at- 
tended Catholic schools and those who 
attended public schools for four years 
or more, Evidently, Catholic education 
has so far failed to change the unchar- 
itable attitudes which the student 
brings with him into high school, Fol- 
lowing are some that need changing. 

Almost 30% of these Catholic stu- 
dents would bar the Negro from 
churches attended by whites, Almost 
95% believe religion would benefit the 
Negro, but 10% think it impossible 
for the Negro to be good moral'y. One 
per cent of the students do not believe 
that the Negro has a soul, and 10% 
do not consider it their duty to help 
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Color is the object 
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Condensed from the Catholic Educational Review* 


the Negro improve his condition. 
These results show that the students 
have not mastered the teaching of the 
Church in regard to the mystical Body 
of Christ and the brotherhood of all 
men. 

Relative to social attitudes, more 
than 75% of the students believe in 
maintaining social barriers between 
whites and Negroes: racial segregation 
in housing, schools, restaurants, social 
affairs, and public transportation. 

Only 209% believe that Negroes 
should have equal rights with whites. 
Approximately 25% claim that they 
like individual Negroes; this bears out 
a characteristic of the Southerner’s at- 
titude: he likes individual Negroes 
but will not accept them as a group. 

One-fourth of the Catholic students 
hold that the Negro should be denied 
the right to vote. Again, almost half 
said they would never vote for a Negro 
under any conditions, while approxi- 
mately a fourth would vote for a quali- 
fied Negro against a less qualified 
white. Thus, a good number of our 
Catholic students would deny the Ne- 
gro his constitutional rights. That. is 
not only un-Christian but un-Ameri- 
can. 


*The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D.C. May, 1946. 
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The economic picture also presents 
a sad contradiction of Catholic prin- 
ciples of justice and charity. Almost a 
third of the students hold that the Ne- 
gro should be held down as a servant 
class for the whites. However, another 
third believe in equal employment op- 
portunities. Deplorable, too, is the fact 
that 14% would pay the Negro less 
than a white for the same work. With 
respect to economic attitudes, boys are 
more unfavorable than girls. Evidently 
they are giving subsequent job compe- 
tition more consideration. 

Approximately 80% of the group 
have faith in education as a factor in 
helping the Negro become a better 
citizen. Half the students would like 
to see more Negro doctors, lawyers, 
and other professional men, but in 
their personal comments, many said 
such professional men should deal only 
with their own race. More than half 
the students would welcome school 
courses to help them understand the 
Negro and his problems. Only 3% 
think it is a great mistake to educate 
the Negro; that percentage is still too 
high for students who have supposedly 
been educated in principles of love to- 
ward all men. 

A third of the group tested regard 
Negroes as honest; another third con- 
sider them to be dishonest as a group; 
the final third were unwilling to place 
them in either category. More than 
60% think the Negro could become 
a good, useful citizen if given the op- 
portunity, while almost half do not 
blame the Negro for his present social 
status. Perhaps that is a tacit admission 


of the white man’s guilt for the present 
deplorable condition of Negroes in the 
South. It is another point of interest 
to note that only about 15% of the 
white students admit the Negro is 
equal to the white race in intelligence, 
and only a fifth believe the Negro 
could, if given the chance, equal the 
white race in every respect. This shows 
the firm belief among students in the 
white man’s innate superiority over the 
Negro. 

A typical Southern attitude is shown 
in the opinion held by 70% of the stu- 
dents, that the Negro would be all 
right if only he kept his place. This 
place, as is well known, is a position 
of subordination to the dominant 
white class. ; 

Nearly half of the students believe 
the Negro tends naturally to commit 
more crimes than whites, and a fifth 


consider him a menace. Perhaps the‘ 


wide publicity given in Southern news- 
papers to crimes committed by Ne- 
groes and the reports of race riots from 
other regions give rise to such atti- 
tudes. It is painful to note, though 
their number is small, that 4% of 
Catholic educated students consider 
the Negro not much above animals. 
Only about a fifth of the group con- 
sider the Negro kind and sympathetic. 
Very few think he tends to improve 
his environment, or that they would 
care to associate with a Negro. On the 
whole, one can see that a good number 
of the students hold very critical atti- 
tudes toward Negro character. 
Among miscellaneous attitudes, the 
following is worthy of note. Half of 
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the boys and two-thirds of the girls 
claim that they neither like nor dislike 
the Negro. “These people are all right, 
I suppose, but I’ve never liked them.” 
Evidently, our Catholic students con- 
sider social inequality, denial of politi- 
cal and economic rights, and racial -dis- 
crimination as part of the natural or- 
der, with no bearing on conscience. 
Their consciences are not the least dis- 
turbed by such attitudes, which they 
consider neutral. This claim of neu- 
trality is in itself contrary to the com- 
mand of Christ to love all men. 

In comparing the attitudes of stu- 
dents in Catholic schools with students 
in public schools, we found little differ- 
ence. Ninety per cent of the public- 
school group claimed affiliation with 
some Christian religion, which seems 
to show that our separated brethren, 
too, are failing to implant Christ’s fun- 
damental law of love for all men in the 
hearts of their young adherents, 

A summation of this study shows 
that our Catholic educators have failed 
dismally in teaching a real Catholic 
outlook on racial attitudes. Why this is 
so cannot be exactly stated, but evi- 
dently something is wrong with the 
methods of instruction. The Southeast 
is still, in a sense, missionary country, 
and the majority of the Catholic edu- 
cators, priests, Brothers, and Sisters 
come from the North or other regions 
where feeling toward the Negro is less 
antagonistic. Perhaps they do not real- 
ize the existence of our Catholic stu- 
dents’ animosity toward the Negro 
and the terrific influence of environ- 
ment on formation of such animosity. 
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Again, our Catholic educators may in- 
sist too much on literal observance of 
Christ’s law of love, while the spirit of 
the law is neglected. The students are 
not brought to realize the full impli- 
cations of Christ’s teaching that, as 
members of the mystical Body of 
Christ, they are bound to love and re- 
spect Negroes, all of whom have been 
redeemed by the Blood of Christ. 

Our religious instruction must be 
more positive, stressing the spirit of 
charity and social justice, the practical 
application to life situations about us. 
We are living in an age of “learning 
by doing;” so why not take religion 
classes out to Negro schools? Why not 
a field trip to a Negro neighborhood? 
Let the students meet the Negro, talk 
to him, and learn his problems, his 
viewpoints. Negro priests and Sisters, 
when available, should be invited to 
talk to our students. Let them know 
that the Church is Catholic, for all 
men, irrespective of race or color. 

We should adapt the teaching of 
secular studies to the imparting of bet- 
ter race relations. In history, literature, 
and art, the Negro’s contributions 
should be included and recognized, 
Too often these are neglected or pur- 
posely left out of textbooks, especially 
in the South. The teaching of civics 
should stress that the American Con- 
stitution is for all men, not only all 
white men. In economics and sociolo- 
gy, the material side of gain for the 
white man can be stressed, for if the 
Negro is raised to a higher economic 
and social status, all will benefit. 

In Catholic education, inculcation 
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of habits and attitudes of love of God Teacher’s definition of a true Chris- 
and neighbor is of primary import- tian: “The mark by which all men 
ance. In shaping racial attitudes, teach- _ will know you for My disciples will be 
ets must be guided by the divine the love you bear one another.” 
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Answers to “Ecclesiastical Vocabulary” 
(Page 59) 


1. The holy oil (olive oil blessed by the bishop) used in blessings. 


wy oN 


ye 


ONE 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13, 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


Rite of restoring a church or cemetery to its sacred character after it has 


been desecrated. 

That part of a church which rises clear of the roofs of the other parts, with 
windows for lighting the center aisle. 

Bench for celebrant and ministers at high Mass. 

Transference of a bishop to another See; transference of a feast to another 
day for celebration because of occurrence of a greater feast; removal of body 
of a saint from burial place to another place. 

Catafalque; empty tomb or monument to honor a person buried elsewhere. 
Mass book, containing the words of the Mass read or sung by the priest. 
Canonical visitation of a church by a bishop; canonical inspection of a par- 
ish church, school, or any other institution by bishop or delegate. 

Band of cloth of the color of the vestments of the day which the celebrant 
of the Mass wears around his neck and crosses in front. It is a badge of 


his authority. 
Shell or small hollow vessel for pouring the water of Baptism; the bap- 


tismal font. 

Portable holy-water container into which the aspergill is dipped. 

Censer. 

Mitre pendant or lappet; red and gold striped silk cape worn by the Pope 
over the chasuble. 

Napkin or handkerchief; maniple. 

Holy oil used at Extreme Unction; literally, the oil of the sick. 

Sleeveless, knee-length cape, open in front, worn by prelates. 

Pertaining to almsgiving; person designated by Pope or bishop to give 
alms in his name. 

Ornamental screen or wall behind the aitar. 

The set of books containing the Divine Office recited by the priest; short- 
ened form of Breviarium Romanum; breviarium signifies a summary. 


Act of getting down on both knees in adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 


ment exposed, 
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Commercials == 


By CHARLES A. 
SIEPMANN 


On 1944 the Federal Trade 
Commission examined 
627,719 commercial radio broad- 
cast continuities. “The continuities ex- 
amined totaled 1,523,000 typewritten 
pages. An average of 4,866 pages of 
radio script was read each working 
day. From this material 19,512 adver- 
tising broadcasts were marked for 
further study as containing representa- 
tions that might be false or mislead- 
ing.” 

Much material examined by those 
unsung defenders of the public interest 
deals with health cures. Most of it gets 
by, for advertisers have become adept 
in observing the letter of the law. 
Phrases are used that skate deftly over 
the thin ice of truth. There is no lie, in 
words, but a wealth of deceptive innu- 
endo. Radio communication has this 
advantage over print: to the innuendo 
of the phrase it adds opportunity for 
innuendo of the voice. “By a clever use 
of inflection the announcer for one 
headache tablet uses the very words 
which warn of possible danger to mini- 
mize the danger and promote the 
product. ‘Of course,’ he says, in a con- 
descending, almost scornful pianissi- 
mo, ‘if your headaches persist you 
should see your doctor. But (crescen- 
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Condensed chapter 
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If you're sensible, the implica- 
tion is, you'll buy those tablets.” 

The radio listener is never admon- 
ished to consult a doctor farst. First, buy 
the patent cure. If it fails, run to your 
doctor, The radio advertiser concen- 
trates on symptoms. He addresses mil- 
lions without knowledge of anyone’s 
condition. Headaches and constipation 
and the rest of the pleasant subjects we 
hear about are almost invariably occa- 
sioned by some deeper-seated disorder. 
To treat the symptom may relieve a 
pain, remove discomfort. It is unlikely 
to remove the disorder, for the “cure” 
doesn’t deal with the disorder. It may 
even aggravate it. Danger for some- 
body is latent in most of the health 
cures offered on the radio. 

The Federal Trade commission, por- 
ing over its 4,866 pages a day, may 
pick up, in time, violations of the letter 
of the law, but many advertisers will 
get away with doing untold damage to 
ignorant, suggestible listeners. Radio 
and the advertiser take the cash, the 
public takes the kicks. 

Not even our deepest emotions are 
inviolate, for the “artful dodger” has 
side-stepped another law. Public Law 


*Radio’s Second Chance. 1946. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 282 pp. $2.50. 
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623, approved on June 22, 1942, pro- 
vides that “the flag should never be 
used for advertising purposes in eny 
manner whatsoever.” The flag is the 
symbol of patriotism and of loyalty. 
But never mind symbolism. Stick to 
the letter of the law. It says “the flag.” 
That gives an out. You can’t wave a 
flag at a microphone. Television isn’t 
here yet. So let’s get going. “Associa- 
tion of ideas.” That’s in every psychol- 
ogy textbook. Let’s work that one. 

A voice at the microphone is speak- 
ing. Listen, America. 

“As every one of you well knows, 
the U.S. is face to face with a great 
challenge. People everywhere are seri- 
ously concerned about the nation’s all- 
out effort. Regardless of how or where 
you serve, your first duty is—” What’s 
coming? Is it a message from the Presi- 
dent, some new war measure, call to 
sacrifice? No, this is radio. It’s a call 
to duty for BC Headache Powder. The 
voice goes on, pitched up a little high- 
er. “Your first duty is to keep well. 
When a simple headache develops, or 
the pain of neuralgia strikes, try a BC 
Ileadache Powder. The quick-acting 
prescription-type ingredients in the BC 
formula usually work fast and relieve 
in a hurry. Remember this. Get one of 
the 25¢ packages cf BC ropay... and 
consult a physician when pains persist 
or recur frequently.” 

But you've tried BC? And it doesn’t 
work? Why, that’s all right. Try Ana- 
cin. Listen, mister, “With 75,000 doc- 
tors and nurses in the armed forces, it’s 
more necessary than ever to guard your 


health. Why suffer from the pains of 


July 


simple headache or minor neuralgia 
when Anacin gives such incredibly 
fast, effective relief?” 

War and health. But how about war 
and hair? 

Ist voice: You know, friends, right 
now millions of servicemen are getting 
training that will make them far better 
civilians. They’re learning new peace- 
time trades— 

2np voice ( filter): Welding, auto re- 
pair, radio operation, electric refrigera- 
tion— 

Ist vorce (interrupting): What's 
more, our men in uniform are given a 
priceless opportunity for better educa- 
tion— 

2np voice (filter): Free courses in 
mathematics, foreign languages, biol- 
ogy, English literature— 

Ist voice (interrupting): Our serv- 
icemen also learn valuable lessons in 
personal appearance— 

2np voice (filter): Teeth brushed, 
clothes clean, hair neat, shoes shined— 

Ist voice (interrupting): Yes, as 
part of their training for service our 
men learn many valuable lessons in 
good grooming. Thousands, for exam- 
ple, discover how Vitalis, the famous 
hair-grooming preparation, can give 
their appearance a real boost. 

Who can do anything about it? The 
Federal Trade commission is under- 
staffed, and anyhow is concerned only 
with the strict observance of the law. 
The Federal Communications com- 
mission is debarred from censorship. 
Its predecessor, the Federal Radio com- 
mission, did define general principles 
and, on occasion, acted on them. The 
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FCC has for 11 years been largely si- 
lent and inactive. Its present chairman 
has written and spoken about advertis- 
ing and other current abuses in radio, 
and has implicitly served notice on the 
industry to clean house or face com- 
mission action, 

But a good case can be made against 
commission action on this specific sub- 
ject. Beyond a ruling, surely feasible, 
against the use of advertising for the 
propagation of ideas, as contrasted 
with goods, no regulation, any more 
than any law, can plug all loopholes. 
Commission action may be forced, 
either by public pressure or by Con- 
gress, to limit, for example, the length 
and frequency of advertising matter. 

But such action would seem unfor- 
tunate. It would be assailed as arbi- 
trary by the trade, be difficult to en- 
force, and, however carefully phrased, 
might work hardships on some. It 
would and could curb only some 
abuses. No rule can regulate taste, con- 
trol innuendo, or prevent exploitation 
of human emotions, Advertisers ren- 
dered a real service, during the war 
years, by lending their audiences to 
government messages and appeals for 
action. By no means all, or even a ma- 
jority, “used” patriotism as a tag for 
selling goods. 

The public can do something, but 
it is slow to rouse. Extremities are 
teached before public reaction sets in, 
hence the wild swinging of the pendu- 
lum to which current operation of ra- 
dio is subject. And public agitation is 
hard to sustain. National timidity 
and lethargy afflict us. Nearly everyone 
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is scared of vested interests and too 
few persons have a sense of righteous 
indignation. We drift, we accept, we 
even grow to like what we get. 

Many listeners must have applaud- 
ed, but few would themselves voice 
publicly, the sentiment of one courage- 
ous and candid writer during the flare- 
up of 1945: 

“I am sick of this disgusting prac- 
tice, sick of the men who read the 


‘ brave or tragic developments of the 


day sandwiched in between oily pleas 
for some commodity. Is there no God 
but sales and profits? Is there no bot- 
tom to the depth to which human 
greed and merchandising can sink? 
Are there any of us free enough of the 
love of a doliar to cry ‘Stop it!’ and see 
that it is stopped?” 

Alas, all too few. Have we the right, 
then, to expect of those whose business 
is merchandising that they should 
“stop it” of their own accord? No one 
who has not in some way registered 
his protest can answer that with either 
confidence or a good conscience, And 
yet the only answer is affirmative. On 
every ground, of public interest, of 
ultimate self-interest, of common de- 
cency, self-regulation is the desirable 
and the only sure solution. But the 
broadcasting industry will have no 
overwhelming motive for self-regula- 
tion as long as one of its high officials 
can say, as he did recently, in effect, 
“Are we to be guided by what a few 
intellectuals think? Our surveys show 
that the people want singing commer- 
cials.” 


Evidently, they do. 
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of sex, which acts like dynamite, 

the importance of restraining the 
physical element in courtship can 
scarcely be overstressed. Follow a 
“hands-off” policy. Respect the person 
of the friend with whom you are keep- 
ing company. Don’t try to set him or 
her, and yourself as well, on fire. Why 
excite desires which cannot be satis- 
fied, save at the expense of all that you 
both hold dear? Why torture your 
friend? Why make him restless and 
uneasy? Why inflict upon her head- 
aches and heartaches and, almost in- 
evitably, a disturbed, if not an accus- 
ing, conscience? 

In addition, too great license im- 
pedes intelligent exploration of ele- 
ments of congeniality in other fields, 
and thereby frustrates cultivation of 
friendship in its deepest sense. 

Man is more than an animal; he 
is a spiritual creature. It is the mind 
of man which gives him his distinctive 
nature. Taste, mind, temperament, dis- 
position, and character of the beloved 
are fields to be explored as carefully as 
possible. These elements will endure 
when passion has largely spent itself. 
Instead of growing weaker with the 
years, they grow in strength, tenac- 
ity, and expansiveness. Along with the 
love which has deepened, they hold the 


Pore. of the explosive character 


couple together with tenderness which 
is as the strength of hoops of steel. 


Genuine friendship does not lean | 


upon the stimulation of the physical 
element of sex. It is injured and pained 
by such unseemly intrusions, Young 
persons who really care for each other 
find untold happiness in the mere pres- 
ence of the other; a world of fun and 
enjoyment may be obtained without 
appeal to lust. 

The differences in the sexes must 
also be emphasized. The physical basis 
of the sex instinct is more highly lo 
calized in man and may be more easily 


aroused. In woman the psychical ele- 


ments play a larger and more impor- | 


tant role. Actions and contacts which 
leave her virtually undisturbed may 
greatly arouse the passions of her male 
companion. Consequently, the woman 
must bear in mind the wisdom of dis- 
couraging any liberty which may act 
as a fuse setting off an explosion on 


‘the part of her friend, In a sense she 


must be keeper of his conscience as 
well as of her own. She must be con- 
siderate of him as well as of herself. 
Yet how often that protection is de- 
nied a young man, through lack of un- 
derstanding of his danger. Not uncom- 
monly the girl fails to realize that a 
familiarity, which seems to her to be 


an innocent expression of romantic 


* Huntington, Ind. May, 1946. 
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love, may quickly ignite the boy’s pas- 
sion. Because the physical elements of 
sex are usually dormant or quiescent 
in her nature, she does not sense that 
what is safe for her may be extremely 
perilous for her friend. If these differ- 
ences were more widely understood 
by young persons of both sexes, many 
dangers and temptations now unwit- 
tingly placed before young men would 
be avoided. 

The average young man wants to do 
right. Under the sledge-hammer blows 
of newly awakened sex instincts, he 
stands, however, desperately in need 
of help. Even when outwardly plead- 
ing for liberties, he is often inwardly 
hoping and praying that the girl will 
save him from himself. If she is wise 
and considerate, she will not fail to 
help him in his moment of desperate 
need. An earnest word, a look of disap- 
proval, a sudden change in the conver- 
sation, a quick and determined step 
away will be the life preserver thrown 
him as he is sinking. 

When thus rescued, with senses re- 
stored, he will feel admiration for the 
girl who saved him. That understand- 
ing gesture, in which were mingled 
sympathy and firmness, is the finest 
possible expression of true friendship 
and nobility of character. The young 
man, if he has any streak of decency, 
will not fail to take the cue and keep 
his courtship, henceforth, safely away 
from the danger zones. 


A young man is a curious paradox, 
That paradox asserts itself in the re- 
action which not infrequently mysti- 
fies the girl. He has pleaded and 
begged for certain liberties. After he 
has obtained. them, does he feel pride 
over his success and gratitude for the 
girl who yielded to his entreaties? On 
the contrary, he is ashamed of himself, 
and disillusioned with the girl. The 
contempt he feels for himself spreads 
over to her who was the accessory to 
his misdeed. Instead of the exultant 
joy of victory, there is the. sting of a 
humiliating defeat. 

The feelings of nausea, shame, con- 
tempt, after yielding to temptation, are 
shared equally, if not to an even great- 
er degree, by the girl. Though she 
is not so susceptible to excitement 
through the physical stimuli of sex, 
she realizes that her maidenly modesty 
is her greatest treasure. From her male 
consort she covets, above all, respect 
and honor. When these are granted, 
she knows love will speak that nobler 
language wherein heart and mind will 
communicate the sentiments, thoughts, 
feelings, and aspirations which lie too 
deep for words or tears. 

She is sensitive to the eloquence of 
restraint. She sees in it the expression 
of love and esteem. A young man will 
most surely win the heart of a girl if 
he acts always as a gentleman and 
places her upon her rightful pedestal 
of innocence and modesty. 


ad 


Innocence is like a pocketbook full of money; if you lose it, chances are 


you'll never get it back again. 


O. A. Battista. 
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security, and neither is infallible; 

but there are no other ways. The 
two are: balance of power, which is, 
or was, the British way; and overbal- 
ance of power, which was once the 
French way, twice the German way, 
and is now the Russian way. 

If security is diffused, it ceases to 
exist. Security universalized by a for- 
mula is universal insecurity. The de- 
terminants of Britain’s insular and 
imperial security are specific, indeed 
unique, and to abandon them and ac- 
cept in their place the principles of a 
universal system of collective security, 
enforceable by collective action, must 
make war certain, unless there is a 
timely breakdown of the system and 
as timely a reversion to the principles 
of a specific and practical security. 

In September, 1939, England went 
to war, not because her political order 
differed from Germany’s, not for rea- 
sons of doctrine or of “ideology,” but, 
as before against Napoleon and against 
the empire of the Hohenzollerns, in 
defense of her security. Every assertion 
that the 2nd World War was “a war 
of ideas,” an “ideological war,” and a 
war against fascism” is a falsification 
of history. 

Not that ideas and “ideologies” are 


T= ARE two ways of achieving 


‘ *Constable & Co., Ltd., 10 Orange St., London, W.C.2, England. April-May, 1946. 
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unimportant. But the purpose of Brit- 
ish foreign policy is, or ought to be, 
preservation and consolidation of the 
security of the home islands and the 
empire. A foreign policy that does not | 
place security always first is to be con- | 
demned in advance, as a menace to 
security itselfi—a menace, therefore, to | 
the continued existence of Great Bri- 
tain as an independent power, to the 
empire as a community, to the happi- 
ness of the millions who inhabit the 
home islands and the empire, a men- 
ace, indeed, to mankind; for today it 
is certain that if these islands and the 
empire have not security, the world 
will have none. 

Russia, through her martial prowess, 
sharpness of perception and singleness 
of purpose, and the catastrophic politi- 
cal defeats suffered by Great Britain 
during the war, has determined and 
continues to determine the character 
‘of the peace. She alone of the victoti- 
ous powers has achieved more than 
defeat of the common foe. She has con- 
ducted a combined offensive, against 
enemies by military means, against al- 
lies and neutrals by political means, 
and has, in less than five years, made 
conquests which must rank among the 
greatest in history. But her conquests 
have but begun, and will not have been 
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completed until she is master of all 
Europe, has established a hegemony 
over Asia, and until her power is such 
that she will be able to intervene de- 
cisively in all major affairs of the 
world. 

War may transform the balance of 
power not only as between opponents 
but also as between allies. The 2nd 
World War offers a striking example. 
Germany has been eliminated, at least 
for a time. In terms of the balance, 
Russia has taken her place. Great Bri- 
tain was successful in the pursuit of 
her specific aim, the defeat of Ger- 
many, but unsuccessful in the pursuit 
of her generic aim, restoration of the 
balance. She was victorious on the bat- 
tlefield, but defeated in the field of for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. Churchill, in the 2nd World 
War, as in the first, was an “easterner.” 
There was much to be said for his con- 
ception in both wars. But in both it 
met with misfortune. His attempt to 
force the Dardanelles failed in the Ist 
World War. Had it succeeded, the 
success would have been great beyond 
expectation, because the heavy political 
price, surrender of Constantinople and 
the straits to Russia, could not have 
been exacted. 

In the 2nd World War, Churchill, 
with sound strategic and political in- 
sight, believed that the decisive cam- 
paign should develop from what Gen- 
eral Smuts called the “Mediterranean 
base” and that the decisive battle 
should be fought, chiefly by British 
and American forces, in Central Eu- 
rope. This conception was opposed by 


President Roosevelt as well as by Mar- 
shal Stalin at Teheran in December, 
1943. Mr. Churchill had to accept the 
offensive in the West. Central and 
Eastern Europe were occupied by the 
Red Army—and annexed by Russia. 

It might still have been possible for 
Great Britain to establish an ascend- 
ancy in the Balkans and perhaps even 
save the independence of Yugoslavia; 
for, thanks to her command of the sea, 
which enabled her to save the inde- 
pendence of Greece, she had access to 
Yugoslavia, where she would have 
found at her disposal an entire nation, 
the Serbs, with a well-organized force 
under General Mihailovitch. The 
Serbs, who would certainly have been 
joined by the Croats and Slovenes, 
would have taken possession of all 
Yugoslavia as loyal allies of the west- 
ern powers. But Churchill, misled by 
advisers who had neither insight nor 
foresight, abandoned Mihailovitch and 
supported, in his place, a Russian 
agent, Tito, who fought the Germans 
only because without doing so he could 
not obtain from Great Britain the ma- 
tériel he needed to achieve his ultimate 
purpose: to establish a terroristic des- 
potism which would compel the Yugo- 
slav nation to substitute Russian for 
German domination. In this way, the 
entire Balkan peninsula became a Rus- 
sian dependency, Greece alone ex- 
cepted — and even Greece, who barely 
escaped the same fate more than a year 
ago, is still menaced from within and 
from across the Yugoslav border. This 
menace, if not overcome, will make 
her a member of a Russian-controlled 
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Balkan federation which will have for 
its capital Belgrade, that new outpost 
of the Russian empire. 

At Teheran, Russia won the peace 
and Great Britain lost it. Eleven coun- 
tries, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ruma- 
nia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Bulgaria, lost their independence. 
With one stroke the greatest construc- 
tive achievement of the Ist World 
War, and the principal aspiration of 
international liberalism during the last 
100 years, were brought to nothing. 
The balance of power, which was be- 
ing restored by defeat of Germany, 
was again tipped against England, 
whose security, in Europe as a whole 
and, more particularly, in the eastern 
Mediterranean and the Persian gulf, 
was subjected to a new, formidable 
menace, 

Russia’s internal victories are as pro- 
digious as her external. She has, under 
Stalin, restored the virtues of the old 
order which once she overthrew. She 
is deriving a sustained incentive to 
action on a prodigious scale from both 
her new revolution and her old im- 
perialism. The histories of both have 
been fused to make one coherent liv- 
ing history of conquest and aggression. 

Before she can be master of Europe, 
Russia must be master of Germany, as 
well as of Poland and Yugoslavia. Con- 
quest of Poland gave her access to Ger- 
many and the industrial areas of Cen- 
‘ral Europe. She secured herself in 
idvance against any challenge to her 
-onquest of Poland by prevailing upon 
Great Britain to override the Anglo- 








Polish Treaty of Alliance and to con- 
nive in three distinct, though related, 
measures: 

1. Annexation of eastern Poland by 
Russia. 

2. Annexation of German territories 
east of the Rivers Oder and Neisse by 
Poland. 

3. Establishment of a Polish provi- 
sional government in Warsaw. 

The first of those measures was a 
means to the second, Eastern Poland, 
although of immense value to Poland 
herself, had no intrinsic value to Rus- 
sia. To Russia it was a means to an 
end, namely, annexation of the eastern 
German territories. They are now part 
of the Polish republic, but as that re- 
public is de facto a Russian depend- 
ency, the eastern German territories 
are also a Russian dependency. The 
connivance of Great Britain was se- 
cured by representing the annexation 
of these German territories as “com- 
pensation” to Poland for loss of her 
eastern territories, and by proposing 
that her new eastern frontier should 
follow the old “Curzon line” (with 
slight deviation, the Ribbentrop-Molo- 
tov line). With regard to the third 
measure, it secured in advance the con- 
sent, not in form, but in effect, of Great 
Britain and the U. S. to domination of 
Poland by Russia, and thereby to ex- 
tinction of Polish independence. It 
would be hard to find in all history a 
cleverer and more successful deception 
practiced by one power on others. 

If Poland and Yugoslavia were inde- 
pendent today, there would be no 
European problem, and, therefore, no 
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German problem. The peace, as well 
as the war, would have been won by 
the western powers, and the recon- 
struction and reintegration of Europe 
would have begun by now. If Poland 
and Yugoslavia were free, Europe as 
a whole would be free, whereas about 
a third of Europe is unfree and the re- 
mainder menaced. Foundations of a 
united Europe would have been laid. 
The relief of the European famine 
could have begun months ago out of 
Europe’s own resources. Millions of 
lives would have been saved. Great 
Britain would have had no cause for 
apprehension with regard to Russia in 
Europe, none with segard to Germany. 
She would have had less insecurity in 
the Near East, the Middle East, and 
even in the Far East. 

By holding Yugoslavia, Russia can 
intervene decisively both in Central 
Europe and in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Belgrade is, today, the capital 
of Russia’s European dominions, with 
a powerful and important radio sta- 
tion, a center from which Russian as- 
cendency is being consolidated and her 
influence—hostile to Great Britain, 
above all—is being spread into the 
Near East and across the Mediterra- 
nean. Czechoslovakia has ceased to ex- 
ist. There is no failure in Europe so 
complete and enduring as the failure 
of Dr. Benes. 

For permanent liberation of Europe 
as a whole, the liberation of Rumania 
is a necessity; because Russia, even if 


in control of Rumania only, can always - 


renew her threat to the Balkans and 
Central Europe. There can be no en- 


during peace in Europe, there can be 
no Europe, and no permanent security 
for Great Britain, unless the countries 
of the Middle Zone, from the Arctic 
to the Aegean, are independent. 

Today all Slavs are being forced into 
unity by Russia. She dominates all 
Northeastern, Eastern, Central, and 
Southeastern Europe (except for 
Greece and a part of Austria). Karl 
Marx himself was highly critical of 
the Pan-Slav movement as an instru- 
ment of Russian imperialism. He 
maintained that unless the Slav nations 
enjoyed complete independence, Rus- 
sia’s western frontier would run “from 
Danzig or Stettin to Trieste.” This is 
almost exactly what has come to pass. 
Russia’s European conquests mean far 
more than we realize, even now. But 
they mean even more for the future, 
as a base from which Russia can ad- 
vance ‘westward towards further con- 
quests. 

Her control over the countries she 
has conquered is absolute. Their popu- 
lations, 130 or 140 million in all, fight- 
ing forces, skilled labor, experts and 
technicians, science, art, and literature, 
natural resources, trade‘and industry, 
canals, roads, and railways, strategic 
advantages, and so on, are all at the 
disposal of Russia. Yet, save for a few 
zealots, there are none who wish to 
live for Russia. 

Resistance to Russian domination 
seems hopeless, at least for a long time 
to come. But it exists, especially in Po- 
land, though with full awareness that 
it is ineffective in any immediate sense. 
Its main purpose is to preserve the 
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character of the nation, its political, re- 
ligious, and social ideals from annihi- 
lation. From the Arctic to the Aegean 
there is a new solidarity among the 
nations who all share a common des- 
tiny. The obstacles in the way of an 
effective association between them are, 
at present, insurmountable. But the 
will and the spirit, creative of a future 
association, are there. 

Even now the immense territorial 
conquests made by Russia give her a 
preponderance in European affairs and 
the power to menace the security of 
the British Empire. Every extension of 
the Russian Empire means a loss of 
trade to the rest of the world. 

There is a widespread illusion that 
if Russia goes no further all will be 
well. Let us suppose, though the sup- 
position flouts the obvious, that she 
does not mean to go any further. Three 
generations of statesmen strove to 
avert what she has achieved even now. 
Burke, Pitt, Castlereagh, Palmerston, 
Disraeli, Gladstone would be appalled 
were they to revisit this earth and see 
how the European system, built up 
with immense patience, resolution, and 
statesmanship over 200 years and de- 
fended in three great wars, has been 
overthrown in little more than two 
years. 

It has always been necessary, and 
the necessity was recognized at the 
Congress of Vienna, and by Harden- 
berg as well as by Castlereagh, to keep 
Russia out of Europe. It has been neces- 
sary, also, for Europe to keep out of 
Russia. There can never be an endur- 
ing peace between Europe and Russia 
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unless they respect one another’s bor- 
ders. The invasions of Russia under 
Napoleon, Pilsudski, and Hitler were 
not only disastrous because they failed; 
they would have been disastrous if they 
had succeeded. : 

Russia has invaded Europe, pene- 
trated as far as Central Germany, 
reached the Adriatic. She is consolidat- 
ing her conquest by terrorism and sub- 
terfuge, by all the political, economic, 
and strategic means at her disposal. 
She is preparing for further conquests, 
Western Germany, Trieste, Salonica, 
and even Gibraltar are menaced, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in Europe alone. 
Her aspirations in Asia are vaster even 
than in Europe. 

She is converting her Eastern and 
Central European conquests into an 
immense glacis, with a war industry of 
its own. Just as she developed an auto- 
nomous war industry in her Far East- 
ern territories, so that they could, in 
a war that might engage the main 
forces of the Russian Empire, wage a 
long defensive war of their own; so she 
is developing, or rather reconstructing 
for her own special needs, a war indus- 
try in the glacis that will make her the 
greatest military power on the Euro- 
pean mainland, without placing any 
undue strain upon her war industry at 
home. While in Great Britain and in 
the U.S. demobilization cannot pro- 
ceed with sufficient speed, and while 
the primacy of production for war has 
receded before the primacy of produc- 
tion for peace, in Russia the primacy 
of production for war is sustained— 
for use against whom, now that Ger- 
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many and Japan have been over- 
thrown? There are three main centers 
of war industry now working for Rus- 
sia in the glacis, the Silesian, Bohemi- 
an-Moravian, and Central German, 

For the security of the Western 
World the following are needed: 

1. Intense preoccupation of the pub- 
lic with their vital interests, by which 
is meant the conditions of survival, un- 
qualified recognition that vital inter- 
ests have the primacy above all others, 
whether national or international, the 
resolve to defend them at all costs and 
against all dangers, internal as well 
as external, 

2. Maintenance of armed forces for 
defence; a state of preparedness not 
only against all adversaries, whether 
actual or potential, not only against 
hostile coalitions, but against every 
hostile coalition that is, within reason, 
conceivable, 

3. Independence of all countries. If 
independence of one or more is lost, 
it must be restored. 

4. Access to overseas markets, 

5. The balance of power. 

It will, perhaps, be said that these 
conditions are obvious. But the obvious 
is not always seen. Some do not want 
to see it, others are determined that 
none shall see it, others see it in dis- 
torted perspective. Of these conditions, 
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the fifth has acquired a new aspect 
which could hardly have been per- 
ceived by the statesmen thinkers of the 
past. It has not altered in principle, 
but it has undergone a dimensional 
change. The balance of power is no 
longer confined to Europe, or even to 
Europe and Asia. 

Today, as always, it is a vital British 
interest that no one power dominate 
the European continent, It is an Amer- 
ican interest also, because the power 
that dominates Europe is ipso facto 
able to dominate much more; the fate 
of Germany may decide the future of 
the Near and Middle East or even 
Manchuria. The German problem is, 
in our opinion, the most important. 

The overriding need is a Europe 
that is an organic whole, though made 
up of independent nations, of which 
the cohesive principles are a common 
vital interest in survival, and a com- 
mon civilized heritage, derived from 
Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, Europe 
as an organic whole was not possible 


| 


before the exorbitant power of Ger-. 


many had been reduced. Today it is 
not possible because Russia has made 
herself master of Eastern and Central 
Europe. To make it possible in the fu- 
ture, even distant, is, or ought to be, 
the principal ultimate purpose of Brit- 
ish and American foreign policy. 
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“Everyone is talking about the Smiths’ quarrel,” reported the wife. “Some 
are taking her part and some his.” “And,” replied the husband, “I suppose 
a few eccentric individuals are minding their own business.” Ojjnicgl Medicine. 
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By O, A. BATTISTA 


“JHE CURRENT output of the Amer- 
| ica match industry, 600 million 
a year, is phenomenal. Americans 
may strike about 30 million matches 
an hour without running short. Day in 
and day out, every man, woman, and 
child in the U. S. strikes on the average 
about 15 matches. 

But matches were not always so 
plentiful. Nor was it always possible 
to get a light by the simple flip of the 
finger. The common match as we 
know it today is a modern invention. 
It grew up with the automobile, the 
electric-light bulb, and cigarettes. 

For centuries man searched in vain 
for a quick, practical way of starting 
a fire to protect him from the cold. The 
- cave man attempted to make a spark 
by rubbing two pieces of dry wood to- 
gether. Caesar’s aides got calluses on 
their hands every time they tried to 
start a fresh fire, for they had to rub 
two stones together with decayed wood 
and pure sulphur in between. 

Not until 1807 did even a remote 
ancestor of the modern match appear. 
Those matches were used in New York 
City. Imagine a flat stick a half inch 
wide and four inches long, the tip coat- 
ed with a mixture of chlorate of potash 
and sugar. To get a light, you soak the 
tip in concentrated sulphuric acid. A 
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Match-making 


at your 
FINGERTIPS 


violent, almost explosive reaction re- 
sults, and sufficient heat is liberated to 
ignite the sugar and the wooden stick. 
At the same time, foul-smelling poison- 
ous fumes emerge into the room to 
make you cough and gasp for breath. 
Those chemical matches of a century 
ago would have cost you about ten 
cents apiece. 

James Walker, an English apothe- 
cary, invented the forerunner of the 
now universally used friction match in 
1827. It was dangerous, but could be 
handled more conveniently than the 
earlier chemical matches. Walker’s 
consisted of a sliver of wood, the tip 
of which was chemically treated, not 
unlike today’s wooden match. It was 
ignited by drawing the tip quickly 
through two sheets of sandpaper; the 
resulting friction would, one time out 
of ten, light the match. 

' This crude match was the bane of 
American railroads. They refused to 
transport it because it might explode 
any time. In addition, the chemicals 
used were poisonous. Children died 
from placing the match tips in their 
mouths. Early forerunners of 20th-cen- 
tury “arsenic rings” found those match - 
tips a ready source of poison for killing 
people. They would disperse small 
amounts of the chemicals in food; thus 
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poisoning their victims, and sometimes 
get away with it. 

By 1833, crude friction matches were 
being manufactured and sold in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, at 38¢ a 100. The great re- 
duction in cost helped increase their 
popularity. But the turn of the 20th 
century found friction matches still 
imperfect. They were poisonous, and 
sensitive to wet weather. Rats loved 
them like cheese, and started innumer- 
able costly fires by feasting on them. 

In America, the poison hazard of 
friction matches was not eliminated 
until about 1910, when William Fair- 
burn resurrected a discarded French 
formula for the nonpoisonous safety 
match. The idea was to put a non- 
poisonous chemical, phosphorous ses- 
quisulphide, on the head of the match, 
to be struck on a friction strip of red 
phosphorous on the outside of the 
matchbox. 

But the improved nonpoisonous 
“lucifers” were still not perfect. There 
was the problem of afterglow, which 
arose because the matchsticks were so 
inflammable after they were ignited. 
This resulted in innumerable fires. 
Danger from this type of match was so 
great that New York City and other 
large communities passed ordinances 
prohibiting sale of matches, Immedi- 
ately match manufacturers had to 
come forward with matchsticks fire- 
proofed against afterglow. As soon as 
Aonpoisonous safety matches, treated 
against afterglow, appeared, the match 
industry in the U.S. began to boom. 

On the other side of the world, the 
famous “Match King,” Ivar Kreuger, 


in Stockholm, Sweden, was building 
up his great industrial empire on the 
seemingly insignificant match, He is 
credited with having started the super- 
stition of “three on a match” during 
the last war, the psychology of it being 
that he would thereby help his busi- 
ness, And he did. It has been estimated 
that shortly after the last war one out 
of every three matches used anywhere 
in the world was a Kreuger match. 
The industry continued to grow. 
Railroads began shipping matches and 


- people used them liberally. Fires from 


matches were sharply reduced, deaths 
from poison by match heads were prac- 
tically eliminated, and many an arson- 
ist who blamed his fires on rats soon 
found himself behind bars because the 
law no longer acknowledged this ex- 
cuse for a phony conflagration. Rats ac- 
tually dislike the nonpoisonous match. 

During the last year of the 2nd 
World War the scarcity of matches 
began to be felt. The 23 or more chem- 
icals required in their production, not 
to mention the wood and paper, had 
to be channeled into more vital war 
materials. As a result, the War Produc- 
tion Board slashed annual match pro- 
duction by almost two-thirds, to only 
200 billion matches a year. Soon match- 
es disappeared from cigar counters, 
and many a store got out the old kero- 
sene lucifers again to give their cus- 
tomers free “lights.” 

One interesting aspect of the story 
of modern match production is the 
fascinating manner in which huge 
machines turn them out by the mil- 
lion. If you visited a modern plant for 
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the manufacture of matches, here is 
what you would see, according to offi- 
cials of the Cupples Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., one of the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of splint matches in 
the world. 

Carloads of carefully cut blocks of 
special white pine, felled in the Pot- 
latch forests in Lewiston, Idaho, wait 
in the factory yards. The blocks are 
conveyed on fast-moving belts to huge 
bins, each of a full carload capacity. 

The blocks are fed into a machine 
fitted with special reciprocating dies 
which slit the blocks in such a manner 
as to insure a straight grain and maxi- 
mum strength. In batches of 20,000, 
unclothed matchsticks are automat- 
ically set*in place in what are called 
match plates. In those plates their tips 
are treated, and then they are carried 
to the point where they are ready to 
be packed. 

A single match-making machine is 
about 60 feet long, and contains about 
1,500 match plates, handling more 
than a million splints at a time. 

The splints are first dipped into a 
solution of monoammonium phos- 
phate, which protects them from end 
to end against afterglow. Next comes 
the paraffin dip, to coat the head with 
a thin film of paraffin, which carries the 
original spark to the wooden stem. At 
the Cupples Co., wax for this purpose 
is of a special grade purchased in tank- 
cars and stored in steam-heated tanks, 
each with a capacity of almost 20,000 
gallons. 

After the paraffin has hardened, the 
tips are given their base dip, the paint- 





like solution which acts as the safety 
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head. At this point the match head 
begins to assume a bulb-like shape, 
which protects the sensitive fire agent. 

The fire agent is applied to the very 
tip of the match in extremely small 
amounts. The head is then waterproof- 
ed to prevent it from falling apart in 
damp weather. 

Final inspection is followed by pack- 
aging. This is accomplished automat- 
ically by robot-like machines which fill 
half the box with matches, turn the 
box around and fill the remaining half, 
slip the filled box into its cover, and 
add the striking surface. A match looks 
like a small item, but if the boxes of 
matches which pour out of one St. 
Louis match plant in a day were piled 
on top of each other, they would form 
a thin column reaching almost six miles 
into the sky! 

The process of manufacturing the 
extremely popular and very cheap 
book matches is much the same as that 
used for making splint matches. But 
in this instance, rolls of heavy pa- 
per containing their printed advertis- 
ing are fed into the huge high-speed 
punching presses. The tips of each pa- 
per strip in a match book become treat- 
ed with the various necessary chemical 
materials, the striking surface of red 
phosphorous once again being provid- 
ed on the outside of the package. 

Popularity of the modern book 
match stems from the fact that several 
surveys have shown that this is the 
cheapest and most effective means of 
advertising. An estimated 200 billion 
book matches will be handed out free 
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in 1947, when full production may be _ time to come. Chemists have now come 
resumed, It is estimated that in New forward with matches which will light 
York City alone more than 2 million as easily in the rain as in sunny weath- 
books of paper matches are consumed er. Tomorrow we may expect to see a 
daily. safety match which will work perfectly 

It does not appear that the safety in all kinds of weather with only a 
match will become outdated for along little friction to help it. 


: 


How To Cure a Gossip 


Once upon a time there lived in the famous old cloister of Otto- 
beuren a very dear old priest. His name was Father Magnus and he 
was the favorite of the whole monastery and of the parish as well. He 
was utterly incapable of speaking severely to any human being. 

One day he started to go to the next village to visit a sick priest, 
and as he left the priest’s house on his way home a woman tripped 
down the steps of the adjoining house. He knew her as one of the vil- 
lagers, and when she asked if she might walk along with him he 
cordially agreed. 

After a bit the woman broke out: “Oh, Father, I cannot tell you 
what a wicked woman—you know her—my neighbor is.” 

“Is that true? Then let us make haste to say the Rosary for her, 
that she may turn from the error of her ways. In the name of the 
Father . . .” and so through the 15 decades, Frau Anna Maria making 
the responses. 

This carried them about one-third of the way home, then the 
woman again took up the grievance. 

“Oh, dear Father, how can I ever have patience with that woman?” 

“It is hard to be patient; let us say the Rosary for you. In the name 
of the Father . . .” and the threefold Rosary was told again. 

But when the last Hail Mary had been said she felt that her chance 
had come, and she exclaimed, “Really, Your Reverence, if you could see 
the way that woman makes her husband suffer.” 

“Ah, poor man, we will say the Rosary for him.” 

By the time this was finished they stood before Frau Anna Maria’s 
door, and the baffled gossip made up her mind that it would be some 


. time before she joined Father Magnus in another walk. 
Found in an old scrapbook by Catherine C. Brady. 
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The case for Franco 


Russia regain Spatn 
By GEORGIA LONG 
Condensed from The Sign* 


NWN €mortgs are short and, to the 
/ V &L majority of the present gen- 
eration, the Spanish Civil War began 
in 1936; but for some of us it started 
in 1931, the year King Alfonso took 
his departure, the year the republic was 
born. To us who loved the old Spain 
with its tradition and culture, the sud- 
den change was painful and a little 
terrifying. All at once youthful bands 
of the bobby-sox age seemed to have 
taken over. With Catholic schools 
closed by decree and no others provid- 
ed by the new government, those 
youngsters marched the streets like 
marauders, red handkerchiefs around 
their necks, singing the Internationale. 

Destruction of Church property and 
persecution of priests had begun even 
then. I saw bombed and burned 
churches both in Madrid and Seville, 
and the bishop’s house in Malaga was 
a total ruin. Word had gone out from 
a high place to give the people a 
holiday and for certain deeds to be 
winked at. This high place was none 
other than the office of the minister of 
justice held by Sefior de los Rios, later 
to become ambassador to the U.S. He 
is now occupying himself with sling- 
ing mud at the present regime, 

Street shootings, automobiles burn- 
ed in broad daylight, bread strikes, 


necessitating guards on every trolley, 
bombs dropped by children in amuse- 
ment places were incidents which en- 
livened my three-month visit. Being a 
foreigner, I was unmolested. But this 
was not the Spain I had known for the 
previous six years, Preparations for 
rehearsal of the 2nd World War had 
begun. Contrary to widely held opin- 
ion, not nazis but communists were the 
actors in the piece. 

Although the first Five-Year Plan 
was in operation at the time, Russians 
had evidently been given permission 
to visit Spain. I met journalists, Ilya 
Ehrenburg, now touring the U.S. at 
the taxpayer’s expense, was getting in- 
to everyone’s hair around the different 
press clubs. Soviet students with an 
inordinate curiosity about factories, in- 
dustries, the status of labor, and the 
personalities of young deputies (at 
least the feminine gender) were under 


foot. 


The communist invasion had be- 
gun, and it looked as if the first part 
of Lenin’s prophecy was about to be 
fulfilled: “Spain will be the second So- 
viet, Mexico the third, and the U.S. 
the fourth,” Hitler boasted of his plan 
to conquer the world, but we only 
laughed at Mein Kampf. If we have 
learned our lesson, Lenin’s words 


*Union City, N. J. June, 1946. 
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RUSSIA AGAINST SPAIN 


should strike home and have a special 
significance for us now. Thwarted in 
the Spanish Civil War and unable to 
complete their conquest in 1936, the 
Soviets are again attempting to gain 
possession of the Iberian Peninsula. 
This ume, instead of training bobby 
soxers in the trade of bomb throwing, 
they are using the old art of smear, and 
their tools are just as weak now as they 
were then; for, instead of those teen- 
agers, they are using the so-called 
Spanish government-in-exile. 

It was no accident that this Red 
fascist government established itself in 
Mexico. Mexico was to be the “third 
Soviet,” and the ship laden with stolen 
Spanish gold and treasure purloined 
from the bank vaults of private citizens 
was welcomed in the country south of 
our border. While Spain has been 
slowly emerging from the horrible de- 
struction of the Civil War they insti- 
gated, they have been living on the fat 
of the land, scheming a comeback. The 
same Sefior José Giral, prime minister 
of the republic, who ordered the sack- 
ing of the historic Cathedral of Toledo, 
heads the group. 

The Spanish Civil War was not 
nazi-inspired, It was a spontaneous up- 
rising of right-minded citizens incens- 
ed at the outrages carried out by the 
illegally elected government. It was a 
counterrevolution, and it is important 
to remember that Franco did not 
march until the middle of July, 1936. 
On March 22, four months earlier, Le 
Matin, French newspaper, reported a 
meeting of the Comintern at which 
tvery detail of the coming conflagra- 


tion which was to make Spain the 
“second Soviet” was planned. Franco 
did not march until Red arms and 
ammunition had been landed from 
Russian ships at Seville and Algeciras; 
Franco did not march until July 17, 
when Calvo Sotelo, member of the 
cortes, was assassinated, having been 
threatened with death the day before 
by another parliament member, La 
Pasionaria. Thus began a reign of 
terror which the Soviet had promised. 
The Spanish revolution was started by 
Russia. 

At the San Francisco conference, to 
which Spain was not invited, the gov- 
ernment-in-exile worked in conjunc- 
tion with communist groups, formed 
in the U.S., to keep Spain out of the 
United Nations. According to a “con- 
fidential” report of the Friends of 
Spanish Democracy, or the Nation As- 
sociates, as it is sometimes called, their 
campaign was most thorough. They 
set up headquarters in the Palace hotel 
adjacent to the international press cor- 
respondents and “operated on a 24- 
hour basis.” Aside from pressure on 
the delegates and the press, they held 
dinners for assembly consultants to 
the American and other delegations. 

Luncheons, dinners, and other af- 
fairs were put on for single delegates, 
and a private luncheon was “arranged 
in Washington by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes on June 8 which 
was attended by important leaders of 
the U.S. Senate for the purpose of 
meeting Dr. Negrin.” The report says 
that a possibility of admitting Spam 
to the United Nations did exist. This) 
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was conceded by Anthony Eden as 
well as by Edward Stettinius. The 
press and radio gave every assistance to 
the propaganda against Spain, even to 
organizing a forum on the subject. 
This was abandoned because no one 
could be found who would publicly 
admit favoring the admission of Spain 
into the United Nations, “This,” quot- 
ing from the report, “despite the fact 
that a powerful pro-Franco lobby was 
at all times operating in San Fran- 
cisco.” This statement is a patent un- 
truth. Up to Jan. 1, 1946, Franco had 
not spent one penny for propaganda 
in America, and it is doubtful if he has 
spent any since. 

President Roosevelt sent Carlton J. 
H. Hayes to Spain in 1942 as U.S. am- 
bassador for the express purpose of 
promoting friendly relations between 
that country and the Allies. It was nec- 
essary to have Spain’s good will, to 
carry out the North African landings 
and other military plans. No one who 
has read Hayes’ book, Wartime Mis- 
sion in Spain, can doubt that he accom- 
plished his objective. But what about 
Norman Armour, who was his succes- 
sor? Could it be that his instructions 
were the opposite? It is certain that 
friendly relations sudderily dwindled 
on our side. Armour resigned his post 
after a brief term. In press interviews 
upon his return he made statements 
that were not at all derogatory to 
Spain, but the secular press played 
them down and picked on a chance 
remark to make headlines. Armour 
has remained silent since. 


Spain’s aid to Allied soldiers and 
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refugees has been published many . 
times. More than 1,200 American air- 
men were rescued, their secret equip- 
ment salvaged, and they were-allowed 
to proceed to Africa. Twenty-five thou- 
sand Frenchmen were allowed safe 
passage to join their units in Africa. 
More than 2,000 Jewish refugees fiee- 
ing from nazi savagery found safe har- 
bor in Spain. An examination of 
Spain’s trade record during the years 
1942 to 1944 is particularly revealing. 
It indicates that her business with Ger- 
many was minor, compared to busi- 
ness with the Allies. Take 1943, a peak _ 
year: exports to the Axis totaled 355, | 
000 tons, and to the Allies, 1,856,000 | 
tons. The same year Spain imported 
233,000 tons from the Axis while her 
imports from the Allies amounted to 
1,912,000 tons. Spain’s gold payments 
to the warring nations during that 
time were as follows: in 1942 to the 
Axis, 143,000 pesetas, and to the Allies, 



























4,460,000 pesetas; in 1943 to the Axis, I 
221,000 pesetas, to the Allies, 6,669,000 i 
pesetas; in 1944 to the Axis, 132,000 d 
pesetas, to the Allies, 6,602,000 pesetas. v 
For a neutral, Spain’s foreign trade § e 
was one-sided. te 
' Much criticism has been leveled at § th 
Spain’s present form of government. § m 
If it is fascism, it is an entirely different § to 
brand from that of Hitler or Mussolini. § Sr 
Neither is the government of Spaina § ha 
dictatorship in the Russian sense. Rus @ trz 
sia claims to be democratic. If this § ag 
means forcing its own millions of & ab 
people into slavery, to say nothing of & ye: 






“liberating” many small nations with 
a hammer and sickle, then the present 
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regime in Spain is Utopia. If Spain is 
fascist, there is one thing which dis- 
tinguishes her fascism from all others, 
She respects the dignity of man. This 
is a spiritual concept which a Hitler 
or Stalin could not understand, Every 
law, every act of the government is a 
step toward helping the individual at- 
tain self-respect. With Russian fascism 
there is no respect and no individual, 
but only a state. In a charter, which is 
analogous to our Bill of Rights, given 
to the Spanish people in June, 1945, the 
Spanish state “proclaims as a guiding 
principle of its acts, respect for the 
dignity, integrity, and liberty of the 
human being.” 

Spain is the only country so far 
which has been able to throw off the 
Russian yoke. Having tried a republic 
twice within a century and having 
endured failure both times, the Span- 
ish people may not want another one. 
As a bait, before the Civil War, Russia 
promised the Spanish peasants a radio 
in every home and a car before every 
door. Instead, they were presented 
with empty cupboards and a grave for 
every home. Not a family in Spain 
today has not suffered in some way 
through communist outrages, and 
most of them remember loved ones 
tortured and killed before their eyes. 
Small blame if they do not wish to 
have the government which perpe- 
trated those crimes thrust upon them 
again. If our own South is still talking 
about the U.S. Civil War after 70 
years, can we criticize Spain for bitter- 
ness after only ten? The people want 
to be left alone to work out their own 
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form of government, and it is their 
right. Franco has stated that his regime 
is only a transitional one. The way to 
make it permanent is to take the course 
the United Nations is taking today. 

The present government of Spain is 
based upon two fundamental ideas: 
protection of religion and social re- 
form. The reforms, fought for by the 
workers for centuries, are practical and 
well worked out. They are founded on 
the principle of the brotherhood of 
man, with the family always foremost 
as the unit. Spain is a Catholic country, 
first, last, and always, and there is no 
other way to judge her except on that 
basis. Religion is interwoven in daily 
life. To hand a country like that to 
the Soviet would be the greatest crime 
of centuries. 

The real enemies of Spain cover up 
the determination of Russia to dom- 
inate the Mediterranean. So they will 
still go on playing up in the press every 
incident or disorder which occurs in 
Spain, and blaming Franco, It would 
be just as consistent to blame Mr. Tru- 
man for our race riots, strike disturb- 
ances, and jail breaks. 

The government-in-exile is not au- 
thentic in any way; yet, pockets lined 
with gold, they travel back and forth 
along what must be a “greased” route. 
Few Americans with legitimate busi- 
ness in Europe are able to rate such 
air priorities. Plotting openly to over- 
throw a government with which the 
U.S. and Britain still maintain dip- 
lomatic relations, they are received 
by members of our State Department 
and by the English Parliament. 
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‘To answer some of the public accu- 
sations of the “Polish” delegate, who 
is not only the accuser, but as a mem- 
ber of the UN investigating committee 
has now become judge, is not easy. 
They are vague and inexplicit. “Spain 
is a menace to the peace of the world.” 
If he would only come out openly and 
state that he is working for sovietiza- 
tion of Spain and the world, it would 
clarify the whole question. 

The Spanish government’s treatment 
of prisoners is one of the complaints 
of those who seek to break off relations. 
Statistics show that only 18,000 are 
now held, and they are common crim- 
inals. Franco has been criticized by his 
own countrymen for being too soft 
with those misdoers; many thought 
they should have been executed at the 
end of the war. Instead, thousands 
have been released, and those who re- 
main are allowed to work and their 
wages sent to their families. Relatives 
may visit them on feast days. In spite 
of those privileges, Red plots have been 
discovered and communist organiza- 
tions have been formed even in the 
prisons. 


Spaniards are a cultured, friendly, - 


proud people, and the present govern- 
ment, ignoring screaming denuncia- 
tions of many of our columnists, writ- 
ers, and commentators, has made a 
dignified answer to the 15 documents 
published by the U. S. Department of 
State which deal with relations be- 
tween the Axis and Spain from Au- 
gust, 1940, to December, 1943. Appeal- 
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ing to American public opinion, it 
calls to mind, with no feeling of rancor, 
that Spain was misjudged by the U.S. 
once before “in the matter of the 
Maine,” but this mistake was rectified 
by American statesmen. In the present 
crisis, the report continues, “Spain re- 
serves to herself the right of publish- 
ing, should this be necessary, the con- 
tents of her archives, a perusal of 
which would cause to disappear com- 
pletely any shadow of doubt that 
might remain about its conduct with 
regard to the U.S. during the last sev- 
en years .. . and Spain hopes that no 
imperative need for defense may com- 
pel it to publish the documents in their 
entirety.” The statement goes on to 
say that the documents are being with- | 
held in the cause of the unity of the | 
Western nations. From this it may be | 
deduced that Spain has an ace or two 
up her sleeve and will not stand by to 
be crucified. 
The truth is that Spain lived through | 
a bloody 2nd World War with hostile 
armies constantly on her border, and 
remained neutral. For a small country 
located in such a strategic position, this 
was an achievement. Today, for Rus- 
sia, which spreads over the greater part 
of one hemisphere, and for the U.S, 
which occupies a large share of the 
other, to make the claim that Spain 
with its population of about 23 million, 
its army of 400,000, its one 20,000-ton 
cruiser, no warships, and no factories 
for the manufacture of airplanes, is 4 
menace to the world, is preposterous! 






























Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Cozens, M. L. A Hanpsoox or Heresies. N. Y.: Sheed & Ward. 108 pp. $1.25. 
Major aberrations from the Christian way. Synopsis of classical errors from the Ist 
century to the early 20th which are often presented as innovations by reformers who 
do not know their spiritual ancestors, 

ow 


Curran, Francis X., S.J. Mayor Trenps In AmMEerRIcAN CuurcH History. N. Y.: 
America Press. 198 pp. $2.50. Development of Protestantism and Catholicism in 
territory now covered by the U.S. An outline history worth reading. 


ow 


Dalgairns, J. B. Lire or St. SrepHen Harpine, Abbot of Citeaux and Founder 
of the Cistercian Order. Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop. 208 pp. $2.50. An 
1lth-century Englishman who gave a solid foundation to the great medieval Order 
of which St. Bernard was the light. Reissue of a work first edited by Cardinal New- 
man shortly before his conversion to Catholicism. 


ow 


Guérard, Albert. France: A Snort History. N. Y.: Norton. 274 pp. $3. Com- 
petent, well-written account of the nation which has kept its importance and identity 
since ancient times. Analysis of the French spirit, which is. once more striving for 
order after a catastrophe. 

ow 


James, Father, O.F.M. Cap. Tue Spirit or Curist. Westminster, Md.: Newman 


Bookshop. 222 pp. $2.50. Scholar's meditation on redemption; rich in allusion and 
imagery; a haunting record of long thoughts. 
ow 


Kevin, Neil. I Rememser Maynootn. New enlarged edition. London: Burns- 
Oates. 208 pp. 7/6d. Striking personal reminiscences by one of the boys of 150-year- 
old Maynooth seminary in Ireland. Nostalgia-provoking to any man who has lived 
in a seminary anywhere. 

ow 

Leach, Henry Goddard, editor. A. PacEanr oF Oxp Scanpinavia. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 350 pp. $3.75. Anthology of literature from Scandinavian 
lands from the 2nd: century to the — History, poetry, and description of an extinct 
adventurous oan. 

ow 

Martindale, C. C., S.J. Creative Love. N. Y.: Sheed & Ward. 48 pp. $1. Radio 
meditations on the passion and death of Christ given in Holy Week of this year. The 
goodness of God, from Creation to Good Friday, is the theme. 

ow 

Noyes, Alfred, editor. THe Goipen Book or Catnotic Poetry. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 440 pp. $3.50. Verses of English and American Catholic poets, starting 
with Chaucer. Includes numerous selections from modern works and less familiar 


older poems. 
ow 
Orska, Irena. Sicenr 1s THE Vistuta. N. Y.: Lomgmans. 275 pp. $3. Story 
of the 63-day Warsaw uprising, crushed by the Germans, betrayed by the Russians. 
Probably the greatest betrayal since that of Judas. 
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REPORT FROM NEW YORK 


To the Editor: 

I don’t know your retail sales figures, but I do notice 
that the Catuo ic Dicest gets an excellent play on metro- 
politan newsstands, with many dealers giving it prominent 
positions. That is always a good sign, for news dealers 
give continuous counter display only to publications that 


sell. New York Subscriber. 


Dear Friend: 

Thank you for a pleasant report. What you say is true, 
and it is largely due to the cooperation of news dealers 
and to the hundreds of thousands who buy the CatHo ic 


DicEst on stands, or talk to the dealer aboyt it—to all of 


whom we who work on the magazine are grateful. — 
The Editors. 


